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INVITATION. 


\/isiters are always welcome at The Com- 
panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity of 
occupation to interest every one and well repay 
a visit. 
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NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 
ardly any of President Roosevelt’s official 
acts has commanded such instant and 
general approval as his recent promotion of 
Capt. Charles Edgar Clark, U. 8. N., to the rank 
of rear-admiral. In the popular view, nothing is 
too good for the man who took the Oregon from 
San Francisco to Key West, fourteen thousand 
miles, kept her all the time in fighting trim, 
showed her quality and his own at the Battle of 
Santiago, and steadfastly refrained from unseemly 
squabbles after the real fighting was over. 

A gallant and modest sailor, he has a double 
claim to the good-will of this part of the country. 
Like Admiral Dewey, he is a Vermonter, born 
at Bradford fifty-nine years ago, and he went 
to Greenfield, Massachusetts, for his wife. A 
graduate of the Naval Academy in the class of 
1863, he saw a good deal of active service in the 
Civil War, notably at the Battle of Mobile Bay 
and the bombardment of Fort Morgan. He 
became a lieutenant in 1867, a commander in 
1881, and a captain in 1896. At the close of the 
Spanish-American War he was assigned to the 
command of the League Island Navy - Yard, 
and at present he is the governor of the Naval 


Home. 
A? error that the poet seems never to have 
corrected accompanies Emerson’s “Concord 
Hymn” in every known edition of his poems. 
The subtitle says the hymn was “sung at the 
completion of the battle monument, April 19, 
1836.” That was the plan; but Mr. Frank B. 
Sanborn recently told the New Hampshire Sons 
of the American Revolution that the monument 
was not completed until about a year later, and 
that it was dedicated and the hymn was first sung 
on July 4, 1837. “Old Hundred” was the tune. 
Henry D. Thoreau was one of the choir that 
sang it. Probably to most persons the monument 
itself was the feature of interest that day; but 
there were men and women present who realized 
that of the two, the poem was the more enduring 
creation. 


he “State meeting” of the New Hampshire 

Old Home Week will probably be held in 
Nashua this year; but the Peterboro celebration 
will come near to that of Nashua in interest 
and enthusiasm, and places too many to name 
are planning to rival Peterboro. Sixty or more 
towns have already formed an Old Home Week 
organization. Many of them appropriated money 
at the town meeting to defray the expenses of a 
celebration. That, by the way, is a good thing 
to do, for when the town takes charge every 
citizen can feel that Old Home Week is his 
affair. 1f circumstances make it seem inexpedient 
to go so far as this, still the festival should in 
some way be recognized and endorsed by the 
town as a town. That is the lesson clearly 
taught by four years’ experience. 

hree or four items of special interest found in 

current issues of the agricultural weeklies 
seem to be worth noting here. One of these 
journals has been consulting the State boards of 
agriculture about the Angora goat, and replies 
from five of the six secretaries warrant the 
conclusion that there is “not much of a boom 
yet,” although the Angora seems to be well 
thought of by those who have become acquainted 
with him. Possibly so far as Rhode Island is 
concerned, there is no room for him in the Little 
Compton district, anyway, for that it contains so 
many geese. We read of a man in Adamsville 
who handles from twelve thousand to fifteen 
thousand a year, and another in Little Compton 
itself who last year had such a flock of goslings 
that when the price of feed went up in the air it 
caused him a loss of three thousand dollars. But 
goose-growing is a profitable business notwith- 
standing, and he is still engaged in it. 

It is said that one hundred and twenty-five 
thousand baskets of peaches were shipped from 
Wallingford, Connecticut, during the season—all 
grown on stony hillsides which could not be 
farmed, and are almost too “mean” for sheep 
pasturage. Wallingford farmers have learned to 
utilize their materials, the secret of success in any 
industry. So has that energetic man in North 
Anson, Maine, who transplanted a common 
blueberry bush from the pasture and tended it 
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until now it has grown to two thousand bushes, 
some of them thirty feet in cireumference, yield- 
ing berries so large and luscious that a single 
New York hotel buys the whole crop at a high 
price. Yet the original bush probably waited a 
long time for a man who had eyes to see it. 
Coming upon such facts as are here briefly and 
disconnectedly set forth, one sometimes wonders 
whether all farmers read the farm papers, and 
if not, why not? Almost any number of several 
New England weeklies that might be named 
contains these interesting and inspiring things, 
as well as articles that are purely technical and 
instructive. These papers are tools of the trade, 
as much so as the plow and the cultivator. A 
man cannot make the most of himself or of his 
land if he undertakes to work without them. 


Or the last Saturday in June the street 

commissioners of Malden, Massachusetts, 
bought four hundred quarts of moths—gipsy 
and brown-tail—at ten cents a quart. On several 
days succeeding they made purchases at the same 
rate; and since the cireus was in Boston that 
week, and Fourth of July came on Friday, the 
moths stood a slim chance as against the small 
boy. But the brown-tails breed with amazing 
rapidity. Trees will be stripped, and respected 
citizens will suffer with “‘moth-hair rash” next 
year if the war is allowed to end with this first 
successful onslaught. 

But “what is life without a touch of poetry 
in it?”? Even the brown-tail plague came about 
in a poetic way, by means of a Yankee passion 
for a Dutch rose. More than ten years ago a| 
Somerville florist imported a beautiful rose that 
was native to Holland. Cocoons of the moth 
came with it. The insects attracted little atten- 
tion for five or six years. In 1897 they were 
fairly identified, but by that time they had taken 
possession of Somerville. Later in the same year 
a lively gale scattered them all along the north 
shore, and now, it is said, “the pest has spread 
over an area of more than a thousand square 
miles, including all the northeastern section of 
the State.” So Malden did an exemplary deed. 
It is high time to set the boys to collecting. 


yw a block of each other in Boston live a 

dog and a cat that have developed a form 
of sensitiveness which seems rather unusual in 
animals. The dog is a registered bull-terrier 
worth, even as a puppy, a hundred dollars or 
so, and the name of such an animal is a matter 
of some importance. Her brothers and sisters 
gracefully accepted the names chosen for them, 
but nothing seemed to suit this particular female 
until one day a visitor jestingly addressed her as 
“Pauline.” That appeared to take her fancy. 
Days later, when she had been very naughty, and 
would not move an eyelid in response to the 
name her master had undertaken to give her, he 
happened to call her “Pauline” again—and she 
heeded him instantly. The man who owns the 
terrier abominates that name, but up to the present 
it is the only one she will ‘“‘come to”’ ; so “Pauline’”’ 
she bids fair‘to remain, by her own good-will and 
pleasure. 

The cat, an independent and pugnacious |" 
creature of the opposite sex, has been known for 
three years, apparently to his own satisfaction, 
as “John Henry.” The other day, after some 
one of his admirers had decorated him with a 
green ribbon, the man of the house observed that 
the animal’s name might now become “Patrick 
Henry.” . The words were repeated, and aimed 
at the cat... Thereupon that animal crawled under 
the sideboard and spent the evening there, and 
when the experiment was repeated, some days 
later, he went and hid himself again, this happen- 
ing, indeed, more than once. There is no race 
prejudice in the family of which the cat is an 
honored member, nor has any one ever mentioned 
the Virginia orator except in terms of praise; 
yet the sensitive ear of the cat must have detected 
and resented a note of mockery in the words. 
On the other hand, the bull-terrier must have 
found “Pauline” to be a pleasing sound, and 
have wished to fit it to her freakish ladyship. 
One of these days, when the world has grown 
wise enough to understand the speech of animals, 
such incidents may be more definitely explained. 
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A SLIP OF THE TONGUE. 


xamples could be multiplied indefinitely to 
prove that the Oriental and Occidental points 

of view are not, and never can be, identical; but 
a single one, recently noted in the New York 
Tribune, will suffice to show the dangerous 
possibilities to the Anglo-Saxon of such wide 





divergence. 

As is known, in the rule of the English in | 
India many of the native kings and queens, the 
rajas and maharajas of the Indian dynasties, 
have been removed. They have, however, been | 
retired on generous pensions, and live in most | 
cases in the provinces over which they formerly | 
ruled. They live in state, and exact and receive 
from those with whom they come in contact the 
respect due to their rank. 

An Englishwoman, the wife of the governor 
of one of the Indian provinces, became, as she 
supposed, a great friend of her who had formerly 
reigned over the region. The Englishwoman 
was fond of visiting the former queen, and 
thought her kindly feeling was reciprocated. 

One day, however, she had a rude awakening. 
She was in the midst of an anecdote when her 








hostess rang a bell, and when the attendant 
appeared clearly enunciated the order : 

“Take this woman away and hang her!” 

As the servant did not obey, and as the 
Englishwoman regarded her with open-mouthed 
astonishment, the queen came to herself and 
offered an explanation, without, however, the 
slightest trace of embarrassment. ' 

“I forgot | was no longer a queen,” she said. 
“That’s what 1 used to do when I had the 
power.” 

The Englishwoman hurriedly departed, and 
since that time has never evinced any desire to 
be on intimate terms with natives. 


oa) 
SHE GOT HER INK. 


Asmar paper tells the experience of a 

woman who went to a bargain-counter and 
purchased a one-cent bottle of ink, which she 
asked to have sent to herhome. The man in the 
parcel-room smiled grimly when he saw her 
purchase. 

The next day a delive Bay seed called at the 
customer’s home. A freckle-faced lad ran up 
the steps and pressed the electric button. He 
held a large box in ~ arms. The woman of the 
house opened the doo: 

“Mrs, ——?” eaked the boy. 

“Ves, ” 

“Please receipt this slip.” 

“Why, I’ve nothing coming,” said the puzzled 


woman. 
on eae are Mrs. ——?” the boy inquired. 
“Then it’s all right,” he said, and hurried 
"Tliea hie wos tabi to the kibehens anil ned 
with hammer and chisel. Excelsior was mon 
all over the floor in the woman’s 


solve the mystery of the box. A 
straw ior was removed, and there in 


& 
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ALL RIGHT BUT ONE WORD. 


I “Wanderings in China” Mrs. C. F. Gordon- 
Cumming, speaking of the difficulty of learn- 
ing the Chinese language, says that the mastery 
of it would reqtire a “head of oak, lungs of 
brass, nerves of steel, a constitution of iron, the 
patience of Job and the lifetime of Methuselah.” 
She then relates an anecdote concerning a certain 
trifling error made by one who thought he had 
learned the language. 

“How often and how deeply I have Bign ~< 


thized with that young person who, 
grinding , =f months over over gy | pronun- 
ciations, fi Sunday to 


the Sa gag i. om the second 
i the eongtezaion, which contin. 
ion,  apaeeaem gs? 


istake. 
6s: ther no,’ said the wy ae kindly, ‘nothing 


serious— of consequence !” 

“But when missionary him to say 
what the mistake really was, he that his 
‘trifling error’ was the omission of the word not 

commandments. 


all through the 
® 6 


SUCH THINGS WILL HAPPEN. 


pear has heard of the churehgoer who 
complained that some unauthorized person 
was “occupewing his pie.” Something almost, 
if not quite, as bad is reported as having taken 
place at a parish meeting where the question of 
the propriety of holding suppers in the church 
parlors for the benefit of the organ fund was 
under discussion. 

The debate was animated, some maintaining 
that it was undignified and not in good form, to 

a Boren, . to turn the church into a restaurant, 

ile others could see no impropriety in _. 

“T tell you, fellow oners,”’ heat tedly 
exclaimed one of the r class, “that we don’t 
intend to cheat anybody ! ! The suppers will be 
worth all we e& to ask for We need 
the money, and I contend that the end mustifies 
the jeans!” 
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MERE WOMAN. 


t is often said that a woman cannot shoot 
straight, but it depends somewhat on her 
distance from the target. The much-rejected 
essayist, of whom the Chicago Tribune tells, 
looked up from the morning mail in a white heat. 
Said he: 
“TI shall write to that editor and give him a 
piece of my mind!’ 
“Perhaps, dear,’’ ventured his wife, “that’s 
| exactly what he’s been waiting for.” 


eS & 


AN ARTISTIC TEMPERAMENT. 


Bb terrier, Jack, says a writer in Harper’s 
Magazine, was howling dismally at the 
moon. The head of the family went to the door 
and rebuked him, at which the dog barked in a 
nervous, resentful manner. 


im te remarked the little ae of the 
house, het. Jack doesn’t like to be interrupted 
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in the middle of a stanza.” 




















T bome Herbert Kay’s name was shortened 
to “Herb.”” When he went on board the 
big river steamer for his first trip as 

“cub” in the pilot-house, being apprenticed to 
one of the Mississippi steersmen, the other 
“cub” said : 

“Who are you, boy ?” 

He replied politely, “I am Herb Kay.” 

It was therefore entirely natural that he 
should be called “Yarb’” Kay. He has been 
more than forty years on the river now; he 
is past master of the noble science of piloting ; 
he is bald and clean-shaven and sturdy, with 
a squat figure and leathery red face; such 
hair as is left to him is gray; he has been 
married and has lost his wife and has a boy at 
college ; but he is Yarb still. 

If he dies it will require concerted effort 
on the part of his frends to keep the word 
Yarb off his tombstone. “If” is used advi- 
sedly, because no one knows what becomes of 
old pilots. A dead one is as rare as a dead 
white mule. It is supposed in certain quarters 
that they go to out-of-the-way streams some- 
where, and there pilot up and down forever 
—a lot of shallow-water “Flying Dutchmen.” 

Like other pilots, Kay works six hours on 
and six hours off, his “partner,” the second 
pilot, standing turn and turn about with him. 
Of late he has always had the first evening 
watch, from six o’clock until midnight. He 
likes it so, and his partner, who is much 
younger, defers to him. 

It follows that his stories are told in the dark, 
for after the dusk has settled into black no 
lights are in or around the pilot-house. Only 
so can the helmsman make out the thin, straight 
line of the jack-staff in front and the. dim bulk 
and shadows of the changing banks, solitary 
trees, the mass of a sugar-mill against the 
sky, and the hundred other “marks’’ by which 
he steers. 

Of late days the government has lighted the 
Mississippi pretty well, but there are still long 
reaches of it without beacons, and at night 
they are dangerous; nor has much been done 
to curb or control the enormous rush of water 
which scours and fills in and cuts and blocks 
up the sand and clay, making the channel and 
even the form of the river variable. 


Because of his own boy at college, “Mr. ~ 


Herbert Kay, care Steamer John Randolph, 
New Orleans, Louisiana,” as his name appears 
on the letters addressed to him, likes boys. So 
it was a good thing for Claude Ernest Main- 
waring, his sister’s child, that he got leave 
to go South and spend a month running up to 
Vicksburg and back on one of the fastest and 
most complete of the modern “packets.” 

Claude Ernest Mainwaring lives in Ne- 
braska, and both the Mississippi and his uncle 
were new tohim. Yarb met him at the train, 
promptly dubbed him “John Henry,” and took 
him to his own room in the “texas,”” which is 
the part of the boat above the hurricane-deck, 
and reserved for the use of the officers. 

“You’ve got your mammy’s eyes, John 
Henry,” he said, “and I s’pose your daddy’s 
deep desire to farm. Put your grip under that 
berth there and come up into the pilot-house. 
That’s where I live mostly.” 

The youth found the life good. He sat up 
until midnight with his uncle, and helped him 
eat the luncheon which was spread in the big 
saloon below. He went to bed at one o’clock 
in the morning and slept as late as he pleased. 
The shifting scenes of river and people had 
a steady interest for him. Each trip he saw a 
dozen new types of men and women. He 
reveled in “‘gumbo”’ and ‘‘jumbolaya.”’ 

He never tired of watching the great boat’s 
wake, or of listening to the churning of the 
side- wheels. But most he loved the hours 
of evening when his uncle stood at the wheel, 
alert, constant, apparently unconcerned, staring 
straight ahead, and talking as much to himself 
as to the young fellow on the hard, narrow 
bench behind him. 

“Folks who don’t believe in God,” Yarb 
Kay was saying, as they backed out from 
Jones’s Landing and went swinging once more 
down-stream, “need pitying. Some river-men 
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**1 DON’T WANT CHARITY, SIR ; 





or anything of that kind. This thing 
just grabbed me as a man with a big hand 


straight up. I was in the pilot-house in 


down the river at fifteen miles an hour, 
and Reynolds was on the floor, dead. 
Apoplexy! Yes, sirree, apoplexy! 

“If aman says to me, ‘You’re here, 
Yarb, because you were evoluted,’ I say 
to him, ‘What grabbed me by the shirt and 
yanked me out of that berth with two 


I WANT WORK.’’ 


would have grabbed me and yanked me | 


four seconds. The Pargoud was ripping | 


| persistence about him that appealed to me,— 
I’m a little bit bull-headed myself when I get to 
going,—and I looked at him again. He was 
blue-eyed, fair-haired and square-jawed, and I 
could see that he had good stuff in him. 
**Come on board!’ I said, as we struck the 
gangplank, and just as we reached the lower 
deck the plank was hoisted and the rope cast 
off. I had him with me then, for sure, and 
I cast about in my head as to what I should do 
| with him. Finally I thought of the steward. I 
| took Ezra Pegram—that was the boy’s name—to 
the rear and asked Garvey to put him to work. 

“The help on the boat was colored, of course, 
but Garvey kept the boy pretty much to him- 
self. I asked after him once or twice, and got 
a good report of him. He was cleaning knives 
and doing odd jobs about the pantry, and 
things like that. I didn’t see him around the 
boat for a while, but three trips afterward 
I met him and the steward in Poydras Street. 
They were going from place to place, buying 
supplies, and Garvey said that ‘Ez,’ as he called 
him, was a jewel. A month afterward he was 
on the pay-roll as second steward. When he 
got plumped out and began to feel that he had 
a place in the world, he’d come up to the texas 
or the pilot-house and talk to me. 

“He wasn’t offensively grateful, you know, 
but I could see that he liked to be around where 
I was. That boy—a Vermonter he was—was 
all right. He was always respectful; he never 
swore ; he never lied ; he could be trusted with 
anything. Six months later he found out 
somehow that my birthday was near. He was 
getting only twenty dollars a month and his 
board, but he bought me a set of razors, one 
for each day in the week, with the names of 
the days stamped on the blades. He came 
to me when I was steering and set the case 
down on the bench and went below without 
a word. I’ve got those razors yet. 

“He was quick at figures, this fellow, and had 
been well taught, so it didn’t surprise me when 
1 saw him one day working in the office of the 
head clerk. Garvey went to the old man and 
raised a howl, but it didn’t do any good. Ez 
had got to be a ‘mud clerk.’ You’ve been long 
enough on the river to know that the mud 
clerk is the sad creature who gets up on the 
bank at every landing, day and night, in all 
sorts of weather, and checks the outgoing 
or incoming freight—anything from a keg of 
nails to five hundred hogsheads of sugar. 
It is not a well-paid job, but it is important, 
because a mistake means money. 

“There was this much about Ez, he was 
sober; he did his best, and when he made an 
error he didn’t lay it on the warehouse clerk, 
or the shipper, or anybody else; he just faced 
the music and said it was his mistake, and 
he’d try to be more careful. The head clerk 
told me once he’d rather have a boy like that 
than all the liars between New Orleans and 
Cairo, and there are stretches of the river where 
they are thick. 

“Now, to get back to what I started to tell 
you. The Pilots’ Association got stronger. 


excuse them on the ground that they haven’t | hundred men, women and little children all | At every little town we had a locked tin box 


had experience, but it isn’t experience they 
lack ; it’s sense. Any one of them can pluck 
a blade of grass and chew it, but the wisest of 
them can’t tell where that blade came from, 
or what made it grow, or what is the life in it. 
Look at that river now, always flowing, flow- 
ing, going up to the clouds in vapor, coming 
back to itself in rain and through a thousand 
other rivers and rivulets and creeks. If you 
tell me all of that isn’t directed by a benign 
Vast Intelligence, I tell you that you haven’t 


got brain enough to think you’re thinking. 


Eh?” 

_John Henry knew his uncle well enough by 
this time to answer nothing. The old pilot’s 
exclamation was not a question ; it was intended 
as emphasis. 

“Now I’m sixty years old and I believe in 
God. Ibelieve that He runs everything accord- 
ing to His own ends; that those ends are good 
ends, and that you can’t understand or explain 
them any more than you can chew up a leaf 
of Bowditch on Navigation and take out a 
license as a Mississippi pilot. Life on theriver 
has taught me that much, if it hasn’t done 
anything else. 

“You listen to me. One time on the old 
Pargoud I left the wheel at midnight. My 
partner, Jim Reynolds, held the spokes, and 
he was a star pilot. I turned in and went 
to sleep in the air—three inches before I hit the 
mattress. 

“T had snored for two hours when something 
gripped me by the breast of my nightclothes 


and hoisted me straight up in bed. There | 


was no premonition, or feeling of uneasiness, 


sound asleep and depending on me?’ Eh?” 

| Yarb was silent for a while, his mind drifting 
back among the shadows of the past, and then 
he began again : 

| “One afternoon in the late sixties I was 
hurrying along St. Charles Street within 
twenty minutes of the time when my boat was 
| due to back out and start up the river. I 
| was courting in those days. It used to take 
| me fifteen minutes to cover fifteen blocks going 
| to my girl’s house, and five hours to get from 
| the parlor to the front door. 
| “] was within a block of Canal, with my 
“eyes at my feet and a full head of steam on, 
| when somebody clutched my arm. I glanced 
| up and saw a boy of eighteen, slim, pale, clean 
| and hungry-looking. He said, ‘Won’t you help 
| me, sir?’ and I knew by the burr of him that 
he was from somewhere in the North. 

“What he was doing in New Orleans just 

| after the war I didn’t know, and had no time 
toask. I had just got my license, had joined 
| the Pilots’ Association, was pulling down five 
|hundred dollars a month, and felt like a 
millionaire. I handed him a dollar in a hurry 
|and went on. He caught up with me, though, 
in a couple of strides, held the dollar in front 
of me, and said: 

‘7 don’t want charity, sir; I want work.’ 

“T said, ‘I’ve got a cub now, and I don’t hire 
people.’ 

“He said, ‘I saw something in your face, 
sir, that told me you’d help me. I believe you 
will.’ 

“We were sprinting down Canal Street while 
this talk was going on. There was a quiet 


| stuck up, with a slit in the top. A down- 
coming pilot would open a box, read the 
information put there by up-going pilots, put 
it back, add his own information, all written 
out plainly, and go to his boat. In this way 
we were kept posted on every change of chan- 
nel, new sand-har, snag, cut-off and current, 
the depth of water in all dangerous places, and 
so on. It got so that the owners wouldn’t 
hire any pilot except an association pilot, 
because the underwriters wouldn’t insure the 
boat unless association pilots were at her wheel. 
We kept out the drunkards, the unreliables, the 
incompetents. They applied for membership, 
of course, and we blackballed them. That 
made them stand on the street corners and use 
language. 

“Being out of work, they got broke, and 
being broke, they got rebellious. They kept 
us busy reading threats, but we paid no atten- 
tion. We were not to blame because they 
liked whisky or didn’t know the river. I held 
an office in the association, not a big one, but 
big enough to make me a little bit noted. [ 
was mightily proud of it, being young. 

“One night I was coming down St. Charles 
Street. It was after eleven o’clock. I was 
swinging along, with my feet near the gutter 
and my head in the stars, and my heart some 
half-mile behind me. The first thing I knew 
the stars were in my eyes and my head was 
| in the gutter, and my heart was beating a tattoo 
against my ribs. The sole of a heavy bout 
| flashed over my face,—the fellow that kicked 
| at me missed me by a quarter of an inch,—and 
a heavy club struck the stones by my right 




















ear and went into splinters. Then I was up in 
the middle of the street and fighting for my 
life. 

“The corner lamp had gone out, and the night 
was darker than the inside of a cow, but there 
were so many of my enemies I couldn’t miss 
them. Every time my hand went out it reached 
somebody’s head or shoulder or stomach. They 
were so thick they interfered with each other, 
but they found me often enough. Then I heard 
a whoop, and then J was conscious that a man 
was fighting by my side. 

“Me was a head higher than I was, and it 
seemed to me that his long arms and legs were 
all going at once. He was down and up again, 
like a rubber ball, and the fellow that threw him 
went down in turn with a sickening bump on 
the stones, and lay there like a wooden Indian. 
Then my man wrenched a heavy walking-stick 
from one of the others and sailed in for every 
pound that was in him. When that stick rose 
it came down fast, and when it came down 
somebody went out of commission. As he 
struck he said between his teeth, ‘Consarn ye! 
Consarn ye!’ 

“T had to take asecond off andlaugh. I knew 
him then by his voice. I s’pose it was the only 
time he ever said anything as bad as that in his 
life; I s’pose it was the only time in his life he 
was ever really angry. Well, he cleaned those 
fellows out. Those that could run away did run 
away. We left the others lying and hunted 
up a drug-store. I was bleeding a little and 
wanted patching up. When we got into the light 
Ez nearly broke down. 

“*And to think it was you all the time!’ he 
said. ‘My gracious! Why, Mr. Yarb, they 
might have killed you—you! I went in because 








I saw them beating up one man. And to 
think — My! my!’ 

“T noticed a dark stain on his left sleeve and 
made him take off his coat. He had a knife- 
thrust in the arm,—just a flesh-wound,—and he 
didn’t know anything about it till he saw it. 
Then he half-fainted and fell into a chair. The 
druggist poured some liquor into his mouth, and 
he twisted his head to one side and spat it out. 
‘I don’t use it,’ he said. He was back at work 
in two weeks, however, holding his book some- 
how and calling, ‘Check! Check!’ The police 
caught all those rascals, and a jury of their 
superiors sent them to the penitentiary. 

“Tf a man says to me, ‘Yarb, your greatest- 
grandmother was a monkey, and you’re steering 
the Randolph with monkey brains,’ I say to 
him, ‘What made that boy stop me on St. 
Charles Street—me, of all the men in New 
Orleans? What made him follow me to the 
boat? What made me take him on board and 
turn him over to the steward—something I never 
did before or since? What brought him back 
into St. Charles Street just when your Uncle 
Yarb was getting ready to say good-by?’ Eh?” 

The pilot turned to John Henry with a half- 
smile, steadying the wheel with one hand. “I 
reckon,” he said, “I ought to tell you that Ez 
married the cap’n’s daughter and got to owning 
the whole ‘Maple Leaf’ Line, but he didn’t. 
He quit mud-clerking and went up to St. Paul, 
and started to making flour. About ten years 
ago, when I was standing my trick, a big fellow 
with mustache and side-whiskers came up the 
steps without me hearing him, clapped me on 
both shoulders, and said in my ear, ‘Consarn 
ye!’ I jumped a foot high and faced him. It 
was Ez!” 


IN THE LITTLE WARD 
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URSE Shaw turned from the 
window. 
“Ida!” she called. “Ida, 


come here, quick!” She stepped to 
one side and held back the curtain. 
“Isn’t that Mrs. Beasley?” she asked. 


“You 
remember; the one that took such a fancy to 
Tommy ?” 

“Of course I remember,” the other nurse 


replied. ‘‘Now what do you suppose she’s 
coming here again for? Maybe her husband’s 
relented.” 

Nurse Shaw laughed. “I doubt it, from what 
she said,” she replied, “You’ve got to let her in, 
anyway. I can’t bear to hear the story of her 
troubles again.” She slipped away from the 
window, and when the other nurse turned she 
had vanished. 

The woman whose approach they had watched 
stopped, and fumbled under the straight, black 
cape she wore. ; 

“She has a new bonnet,” Nurse Evans said, 
aloud. “Maybe John isn’t so hard, after all. 
Besides, who knows —” 

The woman was now coming up the walk, 
which had a hedge of rose-bushes on either side. 
She climbed the steps to the entrance laboriously. 
She was smiling, the last glimpse Nurse Evans 
had of her, before the bell tinkled somewhere 
down the corridor. Nurse Shaw came back into 
the waiting-room just then. 

“Go on; you’ve got to,” she said. 

She heard them speaking at the door. 

“T didn’t have much time,’”’ the woman was 
saying, “but 1 wanted to come up and see ’em 
again. John—my husband, you know —he’s 
going to meet me here. And I brought this book 
to Lucy. It ain’t much, but maybe it’ll please 
her.” Then she came into the waiting -room. 
“Oh, howdy do!” she exclaimed, at sight of 
Nurse Shaw at the window. “I was just sayin’ 
I’d brought little Lucy a book.” 

“That is very kind of you, Mrs. Beasley,’ the 
other replied. “They don’t have much, poor 
little things !” 

“That’s what I told John; he went with me 
to get it; he’s goin’ to meet me here.” Nurse 
Shaw took the book the woman held out. 

Mrs. Beasley sank upon one of the straight 
chairs. She flung back her cape, and as she 
removed her black cotton gloves, she smiled 
mistily at the nurses, who were examining the 
book, and said: 

“Do you like it? Do you think it’ll please her ?”” 

“Oh, very much,” Nurse Evans answered, 
looking up. 

“T was tellin’ John —that’s my husband— 
seems ’s if we ought to do somethin’ for ’em, 
seein’ as we’ve none of our own. There ain’t 
many to do for ’em, is there?” 

“No, not very many,” Nurse Shaw replied. 

Nurse Evans left her companion impulsively, 
and came and sat beside the woman in black. 

“Can’t you make him think as you do?” she 
asked, eagerly. “Oh, if you only could, how 
happy you would be, wouldn’t you?” 

Mrs. Beasley looked away, hesitating, then 
back again, fixing her soft and tired eyes upon 
the nurse. 

“IT guess I would,” she replied, tremulously. 
“T’ve tried ever so many times ; I’ve ding-donged 
it at him ever since I was up here the first time, 
but it don’t seem to have any effect. You see, 









he says we don’t know anything 
about their folks; he says it’s too 


he was comin’ to town to-day. I 
asked him if I could come, too, and bring a book | 
to little Lucy. He didn’t care about that; but | 
he wouldn’t agree to anythin’ 

else.”” She smiled wistfully, 
looking down at the gloves 
in her lap. 

Nurse Shaw laid the book 
on the table and went quietly 
out of the room. 

“Why didn’t you ask him 
right out?’ The girl’s heart 
swelled with pity for this 
woman beside her in the 
frayed: cape, whose whole 
being craved that which 
nature had denied her. 

“TI did, last night,” she 
replied, without lifting her 
eyes. “Seems ’s though I 
couldn’t hold back any longer. 
I said to him, ‘John, what’s 
the reason you and I can’t 
take one o’ them poor little 
things and make it our own, 
just as though it really was?’ 
But —” She feared to trust 
her voice. Her breath caught 
in her throat. She looked 
up, and her lashes were wet. 
“He set his foot right down.”’ 

“Poor dear, I’m so sorry!” 
the nurse murmured, consol- 
ingly. The woman straight- 
ened, and wiped her eyes 
with her fingers. 

“Maybe he’s righ ” she 
said, heroically. “‘We don’t 
really know much about 
’em.’”’ 

The bell tinkled again down 
the corridor. 

“Maybe that’s him now!” 
Mrs. Beasley exclaimed. 

“You wait here; I’ll see,” the nurse said. 
The woman leaned forward in her chair, listen- 
ing, intent. She heard a man’s voice and settled 
back. The nurse was saying, “Yes, she’s here. 
I don’t believe you’ve ever been to a children’s 
free hospital and foundlings’ home before.” 

She led him into the waiting-room where his 
wife was. He was big and awkward, with the 
heaviness of his face somewhat relieved by the 
humor latent in his eyes. 

“Oh, you ready, Mary ?”’ he asked. 

“T was waitin’ for you; I didn’t want to give it 
to her till you come.” She took up the book 
from the table. 

“Come with me, please,” the nurse said. She 
started out of the room. At the door she turned. 

“Oh, you must come, too, Mr. Beasley!” she 
cried, merrily. “It’s only on the next floor, and 
they’re such poor little things they won’t hurt 
you.” 

He glanced appealingly at his wife, reddening, 
then followed the two women up the stairs, In 
the hall they passed other nurses in clean, fresh 
blue frocks, with white aprons and little crisp | 
caps. He towered above both women. His 










big a risk. We got to talkin’ about | 
it just last night, after he told me | 





wife, more frail than the nurse, seemed pitifully 
little and weak in the shadow of his bigness. 

“Tt’s in here,” Miss Evans said, her hand on 
the knob ofadoor. ‘Do you hearthem?” There 
floated out the hum of children, laughter, cries, 
whines. She flung open the door. The man 
hung back upon the threshold. All about were 
children, some creeping on the floor, cthers inside 
strange cages that they propelled here and there, 
others on cots. A little boy and girl, each with 
twisted feet, played with a toy kitchen in one 
corner. The man had never seen anything like 
this before. He hardly heard his wife’s call 
from the lower end of the room. 

“Just be careful where you step,” the nurse 
said. “Some of them are very small.” 


He looked down at a child who had crept up | 


to him, and was now crouched between his feet, 
staring at his knees. He glanced from his wife 
to the nurse. “They ain’t very big, are they?” 
he said. He stood as a colossus among these 
little folk. He shifted his eyes here, there, 
ashamed that he had thus boldly yet unwittingly 
invaded the domain of a strange people. 

His wife and the nurse were bending over a 
cot. From the pillow two great blue eyes were 
looking up, and above and around them golden 
hair curled in a tangled mass. 

“Lucy, this nice lady has brought you a book,” 
he heard the nurse say, then saw the book put 
into the little hands held out for it. 

“She has a spinal trouble; she will never 
get well,” the nurse whispered to him, over her 
shoulder. The man felt his own strength, his 
power, that moment keenly. He even realized, 
as he never had before, the weakness of the 
woman upon whom he looked down. 

Mrs. Beasley turned the pages before the child’s 
wondering eyes. When she had finished, the 
little hands clutched the book eagerly and drew 
it beneath the coverlet. 

“Guess she’s afraid you’ll take it back,” the 
man said. He saw his wife stoop over the pale 
face and kiss the cold, clear forehead, then stroke 
back the golden hair. He felt suddenly as if he 
should like to do such things; then something 
took hold of his throat and heart and wrenched 
them. He looked away, swallowing hard. 
After a moment he said, bravely : 

“Well, you ready ?” 

“Yes, we'll go now,” his wife replied. 

“Oh, you must come into the little ward, now 
| that you’re here !”” the nurse exclaimed, anxiously. 


“They’re very small in there—up to a year or 


fourteen months. You really shouldn’t miss 
seeing them. It won’t take a minute—it’s on 
this same floor.’’ 

The man looked at his wife appealingly, and 
her eyes met his, and he read that in them which 
begged. Around a turn in the corridor they 
came upon another door. 

“The noise in here is different,’’ the nurse said. 
“Not so loud.” 

Down the length of the room extended two 
rows of white iron cribs. From some of them 
came strange sounds like the whine of little 
animals—plaintive, weak cries. The two women 
went on ahead. Beasley glanced from right to 
left into the cribs. The tiny heads on the pillows 
were very comic. He felt like laughing. Beside 


one of the cribs he stopped. A nurse was on the 
other side. A hand no larger than a little flower 
lay upon the coverlet. 

The man laughed quietly. THe extended a 





HE WAS HOLDING THE BABY UP, 
THAT IT MIGHT LOOK OUT. 








finger and touched the thand gingerly, then 
slipped his own huge paw under it and viewed 
the tiny one lying in the palm. He could hardly 
feel its weight. 

“Gosh !’”’ he muttered, under his breath. 

A milk-bottle had slipped down between the 
iron spindles and the mattress on one side. He 
extricated it and laid it at the foot. 

“You little sucker,” he said, “there’s your 
bottle.” 

He glanced down the room. His wife and the 
nurse were bending over a erib pushed back 
beneath a window. The nurse was lifting out 
the baby, and he saw her give it to his wife. A 
strange, new feeling possessed him. He stared 
dumbly. He tried to analyze this experience, 
but despaired. He thought the room must be 
very close. 

“Come and see him, John!’”’ his wife called, 
quietly. 

He tiptoed awkwardly down the aisle. 
a fat one, ain’t he?’ he said. 

“He’s just the finest boy in the whole place!’ 
the nurse exclaimed. ‘“That’s Tommy!” There 
was almost a maternal pride in her eyes as she 
spoke. 

“John, you hold him,” said Mrs. Beasley. 

She held the bundle of life out tohim. Some- 
how his hands went forward of their own accord ; 
then he felt the weight at his elbow. 

“Gosh!” he said. “He is solid, ain’t he?” 

“QO John, you know just how to carry one, 
don’t you?” The eyes of his wife into which he 
looked were tender. 

“Do I?” he asked, and laughed. little hand 
had gripped his huge forefinger. “Look at him 
hang on!’’ he exclaimed. 

The nurse slipped away, hovering an instant 
over the different cribs. At the end of the room 
she glanced back. The man and woman had 
gone to one of the windows. He was holding 
the baby up, that it might look out. The 
woman’s hand was upon his arm. She was 


“He’s 


} gazing eagerly up into his face, speaking in an 


undertone. He let the baby settle back into the 
crook of his arm, and looked down into its face, 
seeming curiously interested. Then, at some- 
thing, he laughed. Suddenly they turned from 
the window, and the woman came running toward 
the nurse. 

“Oh, he says we can take it! he says we can 
take it!’”? Her eyes were swimming. The hand 
she laid upon the nurse’s arm trembled. Her 
face was radiant, ecstatic. 

Beasley stood beside 
the crib. He was twid- 
dling his fingers in the 
baby’s face now. The hu- 
mor in his eyes gleamed. 

His wife drew the nurse 
along with her. 

“OQ John, give him to 
me! give him to me!” 
She took the little thing 
out of his arms and 
pressed it to her breast, 
and held her face close 
to the smooth cheek, while 
the man stood there look- 
ing down at her, silent. 

“So you have decided 
to take Tommy?” the 
nurse said. “I am glad, 
although we’ll miss him 
a lot; he’s such a good 
boy!” 

“Yes, he says I may,” 
the woman answered. 
The man’s eyes and those 
of the nurse met. He 
looked down sheepishly. 

“And when will you 
come for him?” the girl 
in the crisp little cap 
asked. 

“Oh, can’t we take 
him right along with us 
now ?” 

The nurse laughed. 
“I’m afraid not to-day,” 
she replied. “ You see 
there’s a certain form 
we've got to go through.” 

“Monday, then?” 

“Yes, Monday would 
give us time; say Mon- 
day afternoon, about this 
time.” 

The baby was laid back in the crib, over wh:ch 
the woman hovered a moment. At the bottom 
of the stairs Nurse Evans turned, and just then 
the man’s arm slipped from around his wife’s 
waist, and they both blushed. The nurse looked 
away quickly. 

They lingered a moment in the waiting-room. 

“T don’t think you’ll ever regret it,”’ the gir] in 


the fresh blue dress said. 
Beasley regarded his wife. “I guess it’ll be 
all right,”” he remarked. “Mary wants him.” 


“On Monday, then!’ the nurse called after 
them from the door. 

“Yes, on Monday,” the woman answered, and 
in the one look which passed between them that 
instant was hope and joy and love. And remain- 
ing a minute at the door, Nurse Evans heard her 
say, “O John, I’m so happy!” 

And the reply he made was, “Did you see the 
way the little skeesicks hung on ?” 

The nurse closed the door softly, and slipped 























noiselessly into the deserted waiting-room. From 
the window she watched the couple—the woman 
clinging to the man’s arm and looking up into 





HEN the German boy arrives at the age 
of eighteen, his kaiser claps him on the 
shoulder and says, “Now then, Fritz! 

Listen to me! Your country has need of you,— 
every patriot is bound to make some sacrifice for 
his fatherland,—and we ask it of you when you 
reach an age at which a lad is fitted to carrya 
knapsack and step into the ranks with a rifle. 

“This might seem a heavy tax if you alone had 
to pay it; but remember that it is being paid 
throughout our country by every boy of your 
age, no matter whether he be the son of a peasant 
or the son of a rich banker. 

“], too, send my eldest boy into the army, and 
make him earn his promotion by a course of 
discipline quite as severe as that undergone by 
any other of my officers. 

“T call upon you at this time because it is the 
period of your life when you are emerging from 
boyhood and preparing yourself for the hard 
work of man’s estate—when you are keenly 
alive to ideal things, and when, therefore, your 
mind may be regarded as peculiarly prepared for 
patriotic effort. Your muscles are limber, you 
are still young enough to learn readily, and we 
propose to teach you things which every able- 
bodied man should know and put into practice 
for the sake of his health and the future of his 
race,”’ 

After some such sermon our friend Fritz is 
sent into the barracks, there to ponder over what 
he has heard, and to wonder if it is all true. 


The German ‘‘ Pleb.’’ 


E is made to bend his body forward and back- 
ward and sidewise until all his bones ache. 
He is made to slap his hands behind his back, 
and to lean forward until his finger-tips touch 
the ground. His shoulder-blades are made to 
fold together near his collar-bone, and his legs 
are jerked up under his chin in a manner that 
would be grotesque were it not that all his 
comrades look equally foolish—and so he grins 
and bears it. 

At West Point we see the same sort of thing 
done to the lowest class, called “plebs,”” but most 
of us are so far from West Point that we grow 
up without realizing the hard work it takes to 
form a real soldier. 

It takes weeks of this gymnastic drill before 
the German recruit is permitted to regard himself 
as more than an awkward cog in a magnificent 
machine. He is marched up and down a barrack 
yard with a handful of equally ungainly comrades ; 
is made to wheel suddenly to right and then with 
equal suddenness to the left ; then to turn almost 
inside out in efforts to face about—each day 
becoming more and more discouraged, and going 
to bed at night feeling sore in body and mind, 
wondering how long this chain-gang sort of 
existence is to last, and no doubt now and then 
thinking of desertion as a happy relief. 

From late in the autumn through the winter 
this hard and unromantic barrack - yard work 
goes on, from long before daybreak until bedtime 
—and it is safe to say that at the end of the first 
three months of soldiering there are few subjects 
of the kaiser who have not occasion to rally all 
their patriotic faith in order to enjoy the blood 
tax exacted of them. 

But with the advent of spring comes hope in 
the breast of the young warrior. He now has a 
uniform, has gained facility in handling his rifle, 
and is at last marched out with a full company 
of two hundred and fifty men to show himself on 
the streets, and see a little of the work that a 
soldier may be expected to do in real war. 

At first he carries an empty knapsack. After 
a day or so he adds a pound or two to its weight ; 
then from day to day this is increased, until after 
a few weeks he carries fifty pounds almost as 
easily as at first he carried the rifle alone. 


What is Done the First Year. 


} renderer in the German army is regarded 

with scientific interest. The company at first 
marches but ten miles; soon this distance is 
increased to eleven, then to twelve, thirteen, | 
fourteen, and so on, until the distance comes 
easier and easier. 
finds that it can do twenty or even twenty-five 
miles a day almost as easily as it could formerly 
perform its ten or twelve. 

The captain of the company will encourage his 
men as the captain of a football-team or rowing 
crew might, telling them how their work com- 
pares with that done by some other company of 
the regiment—stimulating their desire to eclipse 
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his face—until they passed beyond the range of 
her sight. Then she turned away, and walked 
briskly out of the room into the echoing corridor. 
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their rivals. The younger officers take great 
pride in turning out a good company, for the 
inspections are very thoroughly conducted, and 
the captain who bears this inspection well stands 
a much better chance of promotion than one 
whose company is merely within passable limits. 

As soon as the winter is over the German 
recruit ceases to be a mere machine, and begins 
to learn his fighting duties. He is taken out into 
the open country and taught how to stalk his 
enemy, to build breastworks, to rig tent shelters, 
to make a camp kitchen, to use a map, to do 
outpost duty, and the many details of soldier life. 
Many of these are familiar to the American boy 
who has been off camping in the woods with a 
canoe and gun, but in Europe such things have 
to be taught at much expense and trouble. 

By the time he has been one year in the ranks 
he is permitted to take part in the great field 
operations, which are the nearest approach to 
real war that can be imagined—short of firing 
bullets. The company marches out from its 
quarters just as if war had been declared. 
Precautions are taken as if the company were 
operating in the country of the enemy. 

It meets other companies, and these unite and 
become one regiment, which in war-time is three 
thousand men, under command of a colonel. 
This regiment then has to skirmish with another 
regiment, which pretends to be the enemy; and 
finally these two are united under a single chief 
called a brigadier - general —the two regiments 
forming one brigade. 

Then this brigade moves on and finally meets 
another brigade, which in its turn acts as if it 
were an enemy, and after more sham fighting 
these two brigades unite under a single chief 
called a major -general. The two brigades are 
called a division. 

To make all these fights as sportsmanlike as 
possible, a number of younger officers are detailed 
to act as umpires at all points where a collision 
may be anticipated; and all are forced to obey 
the orders of the umpire. For instance, suppose 
a regiment of cavalry comes suddenly to the 
edge of a wood and is surprised by a regiment of 
infantry concealed behind logs. If there were 
no umpires, the cavalry might ride off and pretend 
that they were all right, but the umpire at once 
decides that in real war the cavaliy ‘30° caught 
unawares would have beeti shot to pieces, and 
therefore he orders them to retreat, and’ take no 
part in any fighting for atleast half an hour, or 
thereabouts. - 


At the Corps Manceuvers. 


GAIN, suppose that a regiment of infantry 
were trying to get across a stream by means 
of pontoons, and were surprised by a battery of 
light artillery. The probabilities would be in 
favor of the artillery, because the infantry would 
necessarily be concentrated in a small space 
where the artillery could act with severe effect. 
In this case the umpires would order the infantry 
out of action for a short time. 

Sometimes I have seen pompous generals be- 
come very angry when they have been sent out 
of action by young officers from whom they did 
not like to take orders of this kind. 

When, now, the division has marched and fought 
for some time, it meets another division, and these 
two unite intoa whole army corps of from twenty 
to thirty thousand men—and at this point begin 
the so-called great corps manceuvers, where the 
emperor usually commands on one side and | 
matches his skill against that of his best generals. 
Sometimes I have seen more than one hundred 
thousand men thus operating. 

These corps mariceuvers may take place a 
| hundred miles away from the garrison town of 
| our recruit Fritz, and during this hundred miles 
or so he has ample time to harden his muscles 
still further, and to learn all the little tricks the 
knowledge of which makes the difference between | 
the real soldier and the mere amateur of a few 
weeks’ instruction. 

At these grand manceuvers Fritz sees what 
troops look like in the battle line. War pictures | 








waits. And when at last his turn comes, he may 


march for a whole day before he is allowed to | 


fire a gun, and when he does, he can barely see 


that there is any one in the country besides his | 


immediate regiment and a few scared rabbits, | 
who hop distractedly about the furrows. 


Far away on a line of low hills he makes out | 


certain familiar signs that tell him there must be 


some pieces of artillery yonder, or he catches | 


sight of a hedgerow that shines more than 
usually, and he concludes that a regiment of 
hostile dragoons is passing a mile or so beyond. 


| If he ever catches sight of infantry, it looks like 


a long, glittering snake with metal scales, far off, 
visible only at the moments when part of its body 
appears on the sky-line. 


Fritz may fight the rest of that day, and may | 
go home saying honestly that he killed as many | 


of the enemy as he could see. Many a British 


| soldier has come back from the South African 
| War and assured me that during the campaign 


he never saw a single Boer until after the fighting 
was over. During the Spanish War, on three 
occasions that I was under fire, I could not see 
the men who aimed—either artillery or infantry. | 
These annual manceuvers last several weeks, | 
and are the culminating military experience of 
officers as well as men. In them all learn the 
difference between things on 
paper and things in real life. 
All are trained to study 
distances, the conditions of 
roads, the measurement of 
things by other than map 
rules. All appreciate the 
importance of good transport 
and food arrangements. 
The first year of our Fritz 
is finished. If he is a man of 
some education, his kaiser 
may consider that he has 
done enough. He will be 
examined and sent home, to 
be called out again, later on, 
for drills, but only for a few 
weeks at a time. Peasants 
and others who learn very 
slowly must remain for a 
second year, in which time 
many are promoted to the 
rank of corporal or sergeant. 
Now when Fritz has fin- 
ished his year or two of 
military training, do you sup- 
pose that he looks back upon 
those years as wasted? Not 
at all. I do not speak now 
for a man of especially sensi- 
tive constitution, or for a 
talented pianist or painter, 
whose life demands constant 
practice at his profession. 
Here we are dealing with 
the great mass of Germans 


who reach the age of eighteen without much | 


idea of what their career is to be, and with 
very limited knowledge of the world or the best 
way to succeed in it. You must imagine a large 
proportion of peasants and working men who 
have been brought up to slouch about with 
bent shoulders, to speak in a mumbling, slipshod 
manner, to wash themselves very little, to sleep 
all in one room, with no regard for ventilation, 
and to’regard their social horizon as bounded by 
a little village or a workshop. 

Take a boy from this class and place him in a 
regiment of men of his own age, and he can 
searcely fail to profit by the change, much as we 
profit by a college education if we have hitherto 
been confined to a place where we have been able 
to see but a small fragment of human life. 
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is constantly on his mettle to bring his company 
to perfection as soon as possible, and the soldier 
on his side is fully aware that he is improving all 
| the time, and that the more rapidly he learns, the 
“easier time he will have. 

In the great Continental armies, those of France, 
Russia and Germany, there is no vecruiting in 
the English or American sense. No one is asked 
if he would like to be a soldier, but each is 

| commanded to appear at a certain time and place, 
| there to be measured, examined medically, and 


| classified for military purposes. 





The Men Who Cannot Fight. 


ANY are unfit for active field-work, but few 
escape altogether. There is much clerical 
work to be done in connection with army adminis- 
tration, and the man whose lungs are weak need 
not be exempt from serving his military term in 
a quartermaster’s office. Then, too, there are 
many trades connected with an army : the making 
of uniforms, repair of boots and shoes, harness- 
making and mending. Indeed, an army needs 
almost everything that man can make, and men 
| who cannot fight can do much to lighten the 
work of those who march to the front. 

The German system is the model for Europe, 
because Germany is the only 
country where preparation 
for war is undertaken with 
the cooperation of the whole 
people. The reason for this 
lies in the fact that Germans 
are remarkably homogeneous 
in manner of living, and 
there are not such great gaps 
between rich and poor as in 
many other countries. 

France has adopted the 
same system of universal and 
compulsory service in the 
army; Russia also; but in 
neither of those countries is 
life in the ranks accepted 
with so little grumbling as 
in the land of the-kaiser. In 
Russia many people have 
been known to mutilate them- 
selves in order to escape 
military service, and in the 
French army life in the ranks 
means to many educated 
people social degradation. 

In the Russian army about 
ninety per cent. can neither 
read nor write, and are drawn 
from the ranks of serf-like 
peasants. It is a great hard- 
ship for a young man of 
education to be compelled to 
sleep and eat with such 
people, even though they are 
compelled to wash them- 
selves, cut their hair, and otherwise take on the 
outward appearance of decent soldiers. 

Theoretically, Germany and France and Russia 
compel only one per cent. of the population to 
serve in the ranks in time of peace. That gives 
Germany a standing army of about half a million 
men—more than France can raise unless she 
makes proportionate sacrifice, and this she does. 

The German who has served his time with the 
colors is recalled from time to time in the several 
ensuing years in order to take part in field 
operations, which cover a few weeks. These 
are conducted on somewhat the same principle 
as the State camps which our volunteers have 
during the summer months. 





The Government’s Long Arm. 


The farmer lad meets comrades of the same age | 


and from a large number of places, and his views | 


cannot fail to be broadened by daily contact witha 


large variety of types—men whoare all undergoing | 
the same experience, and who are all, like himself, | 


preparing for the active life which is to follow 
the year or two of military service. 

In the army the average lad learns many things 
that prove of great value when he subsequently 
applies for a position. He has learned to keep 
his body clean, to 


excellent advantage in a variety of directions. 


| Above all, he has acquired habits of punctuality, 





of close attention to an order, of neatness, of 
precision in expression. This all is in addition 
to an excellent common-school education. 


Why the System is Good. 


HERE are few careers in which it would not 
be of some value to have passed a course as 
recruit under good officers. We may trace much 
of the commercial success which Germans are 


| achievi ing in China, South America and other 





neutral markets to the excellent habits they have 
acquired during their years of military service. 
In England and the United States, where the 


have perhaps taught him to think that a battle | regular army is made up of men who serve for a 


| means much smoke, and prancing horses, and | long series of years,- 
At last the whole company | 


officers waving their swords and sticking them 
into the bodies of the enemy. At the grand 
|manceuvers Fritz sees for days interminable 
trains of baggage, forage, ammunition, artillery | 
and cavalry, to say nothing of infantry. 

He has read of troops being hurled at the 
enemy. In reality, he learns to stand for hours 
while the road is blocked, and he hears the 
distant firing while his own company waits and 





—many of them until they are 
too old to carry a rifle,—the soldier soon comes to 


find time hang heavily on his hands, and he is | 


liable to contract bad habits merely because of a 
| superabundance of animal spirits and an inade- 
| quate outlet for all his vitality. 

In Germany, however, every day of the soldier’s 
life is so crowded with new duties to be mastered 
that he never reaches the point of finding his 
work mechanical and uninteresting. The officer 


swim, to fence, to ride, to be 
an expert gymnast, in short, to use his muscles to | 


HIS system is excellent for preventing a man 
from forgetting his soldier duties, but it some- 
times interferes with his business, in case it is 
| one that requires him to travel extensively. ‘Lhe 
| German authorities try to make it easy for those 
| who have to go abroad, but with the greatest 
| good-will much hardship has to be inflicted in 
| order to keep the great military machine going. 
| Sometimes Germans in foreign countries receive 
orders to return home and serve a term in the 
ranks —and sometimes they refuse to come, on 
the ground that by so doing they might lose their 
positions. The authorities at the time may appear 
to forget this breach of discipline, and it may pass 
unnoticed for many years, until the naturalized 
| German-American takes it into his head to visit 
| his native land on a pleasure trip with his wife 
| and children. 
Then he realizes that the German army is not 
merely a plaything. He is met at the steamship 
landing by a corporal of the guard, is marched 
| off to prison, and when he has served his time 
| according to law he is put once more into the ranks 
}and taught that a German may not disobey his 
kaiser—unless he means to exile himself forever. 

It is not likely that Americans will ever be 
called upon to keep in the field an army so large 
as that of Germany. If the United States were 
to put one per cent. of her population into the 
field it would mean to-day seven hundred and 
fifty thousand men, with the army on a peace 
footing; and the number could be trebled in 
time of war. If we should keep seventy - five 
| thousand men permanently with the colors, it 
would mean only one-tenth of one per cent.—one 
man to each thousand of the population. 

This number is very easy to recruit in America, 
for there is always in every Anglo-Saxon 
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community a fair proportion of men who chafe 
under the restraints of mercantile routine, and 
yet bear cheerfully the iron discipline of soldier 
No military school in the world demands 


life. 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





more of its cadets than West Point, and yet | her he recognized and adored all motherhood 
there is an immense number of boys who desire | and womanhood and angelhood combined. 


to endure its discipline for the sake of the soldier 
career that is to follow. 








HERE was no one in Nextuit 
T more trustworthy or more 
trusted than Hi Bilkins; and 
there was not one in the place of whose 
life history his fellow townsmen knew so little. 


He had come wo the place ten years before, a 


man apparently about fifty years old, on foot, 
alone, just as the early 
closing in, and had put up at the village tavern. 
‘The next morning he had deposited five hundred 


dollars in the Sagamore Savings- Bank in the | 


name of Hiram Bilkins, and expended twenty- 
five more in the purchase of a square rood of 
land down by the iron foundry. 
his way to the lumber-yard and the carpenter’s 
shop. 

“*] shall want a house,” he said to Sam Dewing, 
the carpenter. 

It appeared that he wanted very little of a 
house, 
united exertions of himself and Sam, there stood 
Leside the heavy, smoke-grimed brick building 
something that looked like a small yellow chicken 
running after a big black hen. Its dimensions 
were eighteen feet by twelve, and the walls were 
a foot thick. There was no upper story. 

When the outside work was done Sam found 
himself dismissed. This queer creature was 
quite capable of constructing the inside of his 
shell to suit himself. Apparently, although he 
demanded little as to quantity, his ideas of quality 
were rather nice. It took six weeks to complete 
matters to his satisfaction, and he was not a slow 
worker, either. ‘Then he made his way one 
evening to the premises of old. Mrs. Trull, which 
were overrun with all the cast-off cats of the 
neighborhood, and remarked : 

“T shall want a kitty.” 

He carefully selected a promising tiger kitten. 
Shutting themselves up in their new abode, the 
two spent Christmas alone. On the morning of 
January ist Hi presented himself at the office 
of the foundry. 

“] shall want work,” he said to young Sperry. 

Now Tom Sperry was a business man to the 
soles of his boots ; but his fellow beings interested 
him mightily, and this particular fellow being 
had already attracted his attention. So Tom 
whirled about in his office chair, stretched out 
his long legs, thrust both hands deep into his 
trousers pockets, and studied his subject with 
a kindly twinkle in his shrewd eyes. 

“Sit down, Mr. Bilkins. What sort of work 
do you want ?” 

“ Anything.” 

“What can you do?” 

“ Anything.” 

“What have you been chiefly accustomed to 
dving ?”’ 

“Everything.” 

“What references can you give me?” 

Hi pulled forth a packet of papers, neatly filed 
and docketed, and laid them before the young 
man. ‘They were testimonials to his ability and 
good character from many sources, and repre- 
sented many varieties of employment. 

“There’s more of ’em,’’ he observed, succinctly, 
“if that ain’t enough.” 

Tom Sperry looked them all through without 
the quiver of a muscle. Then he replaced them 
nicely, tied them round once more with the bit 
of lawyer’s tape, and handed them back to their 
owner. 

“Mr. Bilkins,’’ he said, with his eyes full of 
fun and not a trace of it anywhere else, “1 will 
amend my first question. What can’t you do?” 
To which Bilkins, carefully bestowing his bundle 
of reputation in his breast pocket, replied as 
briefly and gravely as before : 

“Nothing.” 

It ended in his being made night-watchman— 
much tact and a few questions on Tom’s part 
having drawn from him the reluctant admission 
that he preferred that post to any other. Before 
long, upon Mr. Sperry’s nomination and the 


strength of the documentary evidence which | 
he had amassed, Hi was made village constable | 


as well. There were fewer arrests, and fewer 
causes for arrest than ever before, that winter. 

The boys had a fine time coasting down Tele- 
graph Hill, and behaved themselves, too, in 
doing it. 

“When they’re coasting,” said Hi, with incon- | 
trovertible logic, “I can’t catch ’em; and when 
they ain’t, there’s nothing to arrest ’em for.’ 

Thus he filled his office with credit to himself 
and satisfaction to everybody, Nextuit people 
were not fond of change; they reelected him 
every year, and he came to be as much a land- 
mark as the town pump. 

Toaster, the tiger cat, Hi’s chief friend and 
ally, grown to an enormous size and great beauty, 


November dusk was | 


Then he made | 


At the end of a week, by dint of the | 





also a lithe, panther-like form leaping from fence 
to fence, and to catch a cheery “k-r-r-r-r’”’ of 
greeting and recognition. 

Tf the night were dark, it was two gleaming, 
fiery eyes that one saw, in which all the crea- 
ture’s personality seemed merged and concen- 
trated. Snow-storms never daunted’ Toaster, 
but he drew the line at rain. When he saw the 
oilskins and the tarpaulin brought forth, he felt 
that home was the place for him, and curled 
| himself sadly but resolutely down beside the fire 
| to sleep the weary hours away as best he might. 
| Hi never talked about himself any more than 
| Toaster did; but aside from that one subject 
| he was as social and entertaining a man as ever 
came to Nextuit, and the topic upon which he 
| could not talk, and talk well, 
| was likely to be very technical 
| and abstruse indeed. 

He always turned in at six 
in the morning and slept till 
noon. From that time up to 
six in the evening he was ready 
for visitors, and seldom lacked 
them. 

In summer his garden bench, 
in winter his little twelve-by- 
ten living-room, with its one 
wide, deep-seated window filled 
with flowering plants, and its 
glowing wood fire, became 
the rendezvous for congenial 
spirits. 

Tom Sperry was often there, 
and so were the minister, the 
doctor and old Judge Tobey. 
Hi had at his tongue’s end the 
conditions — social, spiritual, 
physical and political—of any 
given point, from Maine to 
California ; and there was quite 
as much real, solid information 
disseminated from that little 
yellow house in ten years as 
there ever had been, or ever 
would be, from the three-storied 
temple of learning known as 
the Doolittle Institute. 

There was but one personal 
factor in his past life to which 
Hi ever referred, and that was 
his brother ’ Lonzo. 

This reference was always, 
and only, made when he had 
warmed well up to his subject 
and felt himself among friends. 
We who knew him best intui- 
tively recognized the fact that 
|he was “off guard” at these 
moments, and we were careful 
to take no advantage of them. 
Evidently ’Lonzo was, for his 
brother, the mental criterion to 
which all human promise 
and achievement were referred, and the balance 
in which every prodigy was weighed and found 
wanting. 

“Ye should have seen my brother ’Lonzo do 
that! Ye should have heard my brother ’Lonzo 
spout it off !’’ 

“Where is your brother *Lonzo now?” was 
| once demanded of him by a casual acquaintance 

who knew no better. 

Hi’s eyes were as fiery as Toaster’s for a 
moment, and we who heard the question held 
our breath. For two minutes the clock had it 
all its own way in that room. Then Hi stooped 
over and knocked the ashes out of his pipe against 
the andiron. 

“Well, gentlemen,” he said, quietly, getting 
up and opening the door, “I guess the rain’s about 
over for this time.” 

A few days later, 
garden to ourselves, Hi said more. For some 




















when he and I had the | 


Now I think that while my mother had much 
to do with his feeling for me, I myself had 
precious little, and, strangely enough, Brother 
*Lonzo had most ofall. I think there was some- 
thing, in my circumstances rather than myself, 
which carried him back to the time when it 
had been ’Lonzo and ’Lonzo’s mother instead 
of meand mine. This made him feel as if history 
were repeating itself before him, and as if he 
must be watchful and do his utmost to prevent 
its repeating itself too far. 

1 know now that it must have been something 
of this sort which compelled him, strangely 
against his will, to revert to that ill-timed remark 
of Steve Daly’s, and answer it for my warning, 
as he would never have deigned to answer it for 
the curiosity of another. 

“Ye see, Al,” he said, slowly, never looking 
at me, but apparently all intent upon the noble 
dahlias which he was tying to stout green stakes, 
“T don’t talk much to common folks ’bout my 
brother ’Lonzo. He wasn’t a common feller, 
and they wouldn’t understand. You’re young 
like him, and a student like him, and you’ve got 
a temper like his—quiet enough till some fool 
sets a match to it. There’s mighty few like 
*Lonz. He had a big brain and a big heart 
and a big ambition. He’d have been a big man 
if it hadn’t been for— Al,’’—he broke off sud- 





denly, and looked me full in the face,—“‘there’s 





**GIVE THE LIGHT HERE.”’ 


something in the Bible about its being better 
to meet a bear than a fool, and there ain’t a truer 
thing in the whole book ; but that particular fool | 
had better have met a whole den of lions than 
my brother ’Lonzo when his blood was up! Poor | 
boy, he’s quiet enough now.” 

“Is he dead ?”’ I asked. 

Hi shook his head. He was standing upright, 
a green stake in one hand and his eyes turned, 
with a far-away look in them, toward the north- 
west. Hartford lay in that direction, and | 
Windsor and Wethersfield. He drew a long | 
breath and bent again to his work. 

“No,” he said, slowly,—and even now there 
ran through all the sorrowful sternness of his | 
tone a strange, irrepressible note of triumph,— | 
“?Tonzo ain’t dead; the fool’s dead. He was | 
our stepfather.” 

We worked away for a time in silence. 

“Al,” broke forth Hi; then, abruptly, “If 


| reason he always said more to me than to most | some blamed idiot was to insult your mother and 


people. 


being a business man of scant leisure, buta young | 
fellow with my summers to myself, could and | 
did spend long hours with him, pottering about | 
in his garden and our own. 

Perhaps, too, it was for my mother’s sake. 
Hi had a strange, chivalrous affection for my 
mother, who had taught me all I knew of flowers 
and fruits, and was able to teach even him. 
He always treated her with the utmost deference 
and respect, as if he looked up to the little woman 
mentally as much as he looked down upon her 





was as well known as his master, and with good | physically; but many a time, when we three 
reason, since not even Mary’s lamb was more | have been together in the home garden, I have 
sure to go everywhere than was he. .On moon-/| seen his eyes follow her active, graceful move- 
light nights, meeting the burly figure and deep | ments as she stepped about from one pet plant 
voice of the watchman as he patrolled his some- to another, and there was always an indescribable 
what irregular beat, one was sure to encounter | expression on his face at such moments, as if in 


At first 1 used to think it was because of | strike her, what would you do to him?” 
our horticultural sympathies, and because I, not | 


I felt myself grow red-hot and stone-cold in an | 
instant, as the angry blood rushed wildly to my 
| brain and impotently ebbed away again. The 
stake which I was holding broke with a snap. 
“T’d half-kill him!” 1 muttered between my 
teeth ; and, youngster as I was, I meant it. 

Hi smiled, a strange, grim, reluctantly approv- 
ing smile. “I thought so,” he said, quietly. | 
“That was the way ’ Lonzo felt; only somehow, 
poor feller, he never could seem to do things by 
halves !”” 

As I started to say when I began my story, | 
Hi had been about seven years in Nextuit when, 











the tempestuous darkness without was striking, 


to say the least. The wind struck me full in 
the face as I landed on the station platform. 

I pulled my coat collar up and my hat down, 
and with my eyes half-shut started up Harbor 
Street, butting my way like a goat against the 
rush of the storm.. Just as 1 made the corner 
of Fishnet Alley 1 butted against something 
else ; something as firm as a rock, and seemingly 
as big as a house, and that sent forth a low, deep 
grow] like distant thunder. I knew Hi Bilkins’s 
grow] well, and even had I been at a loss, there 
were Toaster’s big, shining eyes staring down 
from his perch on the watchman’s shoulder. I 
began to laugh. 

“Hark!” said Hi, quick and low; and his 
damp fur glove clapped itself over my mouth in 
a twinkling. 

“There’s some kind of funny work going on 
here to-night. Toaster and I’ve been tracking 
a man for an hour past; only there’s no 
tracking any one, the snow drifts so fast. The 
feller had a kind of hunted look and a kind of 
gone look, as if he wouldn’t stand it much longer. 
But he’s a smart one; he’s managed to give me 
the slip more times than most folks ever did. 
I reckon I’ve got him now, though, for I’m 
more’n certain he slunk down the alley here, and 
there’s no outlet without he can climb a six-foot 
board fence, and I don’t think it of him. You 
come along, Al, and hold the lantern for me; 
there’ll be work for us both, if 1’m not mistaken.” 

I felt for the dark lantern 
which he held out, and managed 
to find it; then, wading noise- 
lessly through the deep snow, 
we made our way along the 
narrow, fenced lane which led 
to the boat-houses, and which I 
knew had only a fast-locked gate 
at the farther end. We had 
come nearly to this gate when 
Toaster made a flying leap from 
Hi’s shoulder and landed in the 
snow with a soft “fluff.” A 
moment later we heard the low, 
peculiar moan which cats make 
when they are uneasy in their 
minds. 

“Turn her on!” commanded 
Hi. “Toaster’s got him!” And 
I turned on the light of the 
lantern. 

It is an indescribable feeling 
that the sudden flashing of light 
upon any dreaded, hidden thing 
gives one; but out in that wild 
night, in that lonely, pent-up 
place, with the storm sweeping 
over us, Heaven only knew what 
dark disclosure was awaiting us, 
and with that low, curdling, 
dumb ery in our ears, we lived 
an instant which can never be 
forgotten. 

There, in the angle of the 
high, slippery fence which he 
had vainly striven to climb, lay 
a man, utterly exhausted, uncon- 
scious, half-buried already be- 
neath the drifting snow. ‘The 
oldest inhabitant of Nextuit 
recalls no such storm as that. 

Hi pulled a flask from his 
pocket and bent over the man. 
He had carried that flask with 
him ever since he was made 
watchman, yet I never knew 
him to use it except twice, and 
neither time for himself. 

“Tt’s no use,” he said, hoarsely ; “we must get 
him home. Give the light here; hang the ring 
on my arm, and you take his feet. I'll manage 
the rest.” 

“What ails the cat?’ said I, for Toaster was 


| rubbing himself incessantly against the uncon- 
| scious man’s head and shoulders, all the time 
| uttering that low, unearthly wail. 


The shabby 
old hat had either fallen off, or Toaster had 


| rubbed it off, and when Hi raised the head it 


shone in the lantern-light grizzled and smooth 
shaven, like the head of a convict. But the face 


| was no felon’s face. 


I saw the same look come into Hiram’s eyes 
that had been there when Steve Daly asked his 
foolish question; but he did not speak, only 
shook the hat free from snow, and drew it care- 
fully down over the insensible face. Then we 
made our tedious, laborious way to the street 
again, and so to the little house by the foundry. 
Luckily the fellow was thin, and a light weight, 
considering. 

We laid our burden down upon Li’s hard, 
narrow bed, and worked over it nearly an hour 
before life came pulsing back, and we could, with 
any propriety, call it “him.” Then Hi, who had 
been working like one possessed, with set face 
and compressed lips, stood upright for the first 
time, drew a long breath, and looked at me with 
such a keen, stern, penetrating look that if I had 
not been tolerably clear as to conscience and 
utterly blown as to physical condition, I must 
have squirmed under it. As it was, I simply 
leaned against the wall and stared back at him. 

“Al,” said he, and his voice had a kind of 








one night in January, I came up from New | subterranean roll to it, as if he were speaking 
Haven by the midnight train. It was snowing | up at me from under some overhanging mass, 
and blowing furiously, a regular northeast driver, | “T must go. It’s time for me to be on my rounds 
and as cold as it well could be to snow at all. | again. Stay here till I come back, will you, and 
The contrast between the bright, warm car and | see to him? Here’s some strong beef soup that 

















Feed 


I set to warm last time I came this way. 
him a spoonful every fifteen minutes, if you can, 
and help yourself to whatever you can find. It’s 


half past three now, and I’ll be back at six. 
If he sleeps, all right; but if he rouses up and 
talks—well, I can trust you, Al.”” And again 
he bent that strange, keen look upon me. 

I made some coffee and drank it; drew off my 
wet overshoes and dried my feet at the noble fire 
which Hi had built ; and then, after administer- 
ing the first dose of soup with some difficulty, 
threw myself down beside Toaster on the rug 
to rest until the second fifteen minutes should 


The big cat opened his eyes and went through 
the motions of a miau, but no sound came forth. 
Poor fellow! He was well along in years for 
a cat, and his unusual exertions had told upon 
him. I managed to keep awake long enough to 
feed my patient twice more, and then Toaster 
and I must both have dozed off together, for 
when I roused with a start the clock was striking 
the half-hour, and the man was sitting up in bed 
talking wildly, with his eyes fixed on a little old 
miniature that Hi had stuck on the wall. 

I have never repeated a word of that one-sided 
conversation, and I don’t mean to begin now; 
but that next hour and a half, filled with items 
of information never intended for my ears, was 
the worst time I ever spent, and I was thankful 
enough to hear Toaster’s “k-r-r-r-r” of welcome 
and Hi’s step on the walk. 

He came in looking years older than when I 
had seen him last by daylight. I met him in the 
outer room. The sound of the sick man’s voice, 
jabbering away by himself, came after me. Hi 
looked at me wistfully. 

“He’s been talking ?” 

“Some,” I replied. 

“Could you understand him ?” 

“T didn’t try,” said 1, which was perfectly true. 

“Al,” said Hi, and his voice shook for the first 
time, “thank the Lord it was you! Now go 





home and go to bed. I’ll see to the rest.’’ 
When I got out on the | 


I went to bed gladly. 















HE French-Indian home 
of Jacques and Jeanne 
Laframboise, a log hut 

of the ample fashion of the fur 
trader, stood just above the 
swamp grass, facing a wide 
stretch of charred stumps, mullein and clusters 
of baby pine. In daytime sheep moved among 
the blackened stubs, and the sight of their white 
fleeces, the plaintive bleat of lambs and the tinkle | 
of innumerable little bells gave Jeanne a home- 
like feeling when Jacques was away at fishing 

or at cutting hay upon the marsh. 

The brother and sister, who were still not far | 
advanced in their teens, lived a lonely life, for | 
there were no other inmates of the log hut except | 
in haying season and when the half- Indian | 
mother visited them. Joseph Laframboise, the | 
father, was dead, and his Chippeway wife had | 
deserted to her people when her children were , 
sent away to school. 

There were left to Jacques and Jeanne the log | 
house and its furniture, and three hundred acres 
of marsh-land, lying along the west shore of | 
Lake Muskowgee, and enclosed by two broad | 
bayous, which encircled the tract like a pair of 
arms. Indeed, Les Bayous des Bras they were 
named by the voyageurs. 

The hay which was cut upon their peninsula 
and the fish they caught and sold to lumbermen 
at Camp Muskowgee had furnished a comfortable 
livelihood to Jacques and Jeanne, and Joseph 
Laframboise had said their land would some time 
make them very wealthy. They passed two | 
comfortable years in possession; then came an 





evil day. 
Jacques was upon the marsh, slashing the tall 
grass with his scythe. He was hourly expecting 





men— disengaged loggers—from the railroad 
twenty miles away. 

Jeanne, preparing dinner for the expected | 
helpers, was surprised, upon hearing some one | 
at the door, to find the sheep-owner, Mr. Camp-| 
bell, walking in. He had never been inside 
their house before, although he was their nearest | 
white neighbor, and lived only four miles across 
the sand-hills. 

“Never mind, never mind, miss,” he said, as 
Jeanne, much overcome by the honor of a visit 
from her wealthy neighbor, brought forward her 
best chair, a broken old “rocker,” and offered it 
with a little courtesy. 

“Never mind ’bout the chair,” the visitor 
went on, hastily. “I can’t set. I come to read 
ye a paper, an’ to say that ye mustn’t cut hay | 
on my land any more. Here, I won’t read the | 
paper, after all.” | 

He hesitated, for there was a wide stare of | 
amazement in the girl’s great black eyes, and her | 
cheeks went suddenly white. ‘“I’ll jest leave ye | 
a copy of the sheriff’s deed to me.’’ 

His voice was gruff, and he dropped a folded | 
paper upon the chair and backed toward the | 
door. 





“T bought the land at tax sale, ye know. It’s 
ben sold three times in the last five years,” he | 
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street again, ten hours later, I found that Hi had 
been as good as his word ; he had seen to the rest. 
He had had an old friend arrive unexpectedly 
late the night before. The friend was only just 
able to be out, after long confinement to the 
house, and the exposure had caused a relapse. 
He was very sick. 

“Seems kind o’ queer,”’ said Steve Daly, play- 
ing the fool, as usual. “You came out on the 
midnight train, didn’t you, Al?” 

“I did,” said I. 

“See anything of this invalid ?” 

“Yes; I went with him all the way to Hi’s 
house, and waited till Hi got home. He was 
sick. Anything more you’d like to ask ?” 

“Oh, no—no! I s’pose it’s all right.” 

“T suppose it is—as long as you’re satisfied, 
or will be if the man gets well.” 

But the man did not get well. Doctor Slocum 
did his best, and Hi and I took turns at the 
nursing ; but the man died. He was conscious 
at the last. I was not there, and I am glad I 
was not. Hi was alone with him. 

That was at noon. At two o’clock Doctor 
Slocum, Tom Sperry, Mr. Dean, the minister, 
Judge Tobey and I all met at Hi’s gate. Each 
of us knew that Hi had sent for him, but none 
of the others knew. Hi met us at the door and 
led us in. 

The stranger lay on the bed, which was freshly 
made, all shaved and brushed, and dressed as if 
for a reception. There was a rosebud in his 
buttonhole. He was a handsome man. His 
hair had grown somewhat since I had first met 
him, and was beginning to curl in little waves 
about his forehead. His face was one of the 
finest I ever saw. 

Hi stood beside the bed. He watched the faces 
of the four men gathered at the foot, and saw 
how every one of them was filled with admiration 
and respect. Then he drew himself up to his 
full, commanding height, and laid one hand 
tenderly on the dead man’s shoulder. 

“Gentlemen,” said he, “this is my brother 
*Lonzw.”’ 








concluded, with- 
out looking into 
Jeanne’s dis- 
tressed face. “I 
paid all the costs 
to date. Ye can 
redeem for three 
hundred and sev- 
enteen dollars, but 
there’ll be interest 
from this on.” 

And Jeanne, 
| sorely troubled 
but not fully un- 
| derstanding the 
matter, begged the man to stay 
| until she could call in Jacques from 
the marsh. And when the sheep-owner 
had made them understand that their land 
had passed into his hands, and that they 
could only live upon it by his sufferance, he left 
the backwoods children to weep and lament in 
each other’s arms. 

There was no one at all to blame for this 
sudden and overwhelming disaster; they simply 
did not know anything of business, and Joseph 
Laframboise, the aged father, had lost the faculty 
of memory two or three years before his death. 

In August their Indian mother came across 
the lake to pay her annual visit. She was very 
angry when she learned of the misfortune which 
had befallen them. 

“Tt is always so,”’ she said in their own patois ; 
| “the white man will leave us nothing. You are 
but Indians, after all, and you shall go to live 
with your Uncle Chippenazy. He is a chief, 
and the white men will not dare to rob you while 
he lives.” 

But Jacques and Jeanne would not go upon 
the reserve, although she urged them overmuch. 
Often during the days of her stay the woman 
became much agitated, and would go out mutter- 
ing to herself, to be lost for hours among the tall 
swamp grasses, finally to return silent and 
unresponsive. After a time she returned to her 
own people. 

Some weeks later Jeanne sat upon a block out- 
side the house door, mending a moccasin and 
watching for Jacques, who had not yet come in 
from his round of the muskrat-traps. 

While she sat thus, five horsemen appeared 
| among the black stumps to westward. From 
| their slouching figures and small Chippeway 
ponies Jeanne at once knew that the riders were 
her mother’s tribesmen. They would, of course, 
stop for a meal, and Jeanne got up to start a 
fire. A final glance at the approaching horsemen, 
however, gave her a quick foreboding of evil. 

The men were not coming to the house at all, 
but were going by in silent, single file. Their 





faces, half-averted from the girl, were painted | 
black, with stripes of bright vermilion across | 


the cheek and forehead, and they wore crow 
feathers in their ragged wool hats. All were 
armed with guns. 

Painted and disguised as they were, Jeanne 
believed that she knew three of them—nephews 
of Chippenazy, and her mother’s sister’s sons. 

The conviction that these men were out with 


some evil intent grew upon Jeanne, and she | 


watched with much uneasiness until the jogging 
figures had at length faded among the skeletons 
of trees. 

When Jacques, who had not seen the Indians, 
came in from his traps, he laughed at her fears. 
At supper, however, when they were quietly 
eating their simple meal of fish and potatoes, 
they were interrupted by a sudden, unwonted 
tinkle of bells, and the rustling tread of a great 
drove of sheep, which seemed about to surround 
their hut. 

Upon going out, they discovered in the half- 
twilight that a number of horsemen were driving 


a huge herd of sheep across the neck or narrows | 


of Les Bayous des Bras, and in upon the marsh 
near at hand. Closer observation revealed the 
fact that the men were the Indians whom 
Jeanne had seen. 

What were they going todo? What had they 
done? Some deed of violence, surely. The two 
children of the wilderness looked at each other 
with paled faces, but with eyes which read each 
the other’s thought. 

Both knew well that Mr. Campbell and his 
family were gone to Chequamegon, and that 
only. the half-silly Lote Germain and a foreign 
boy, who spoke neither English nor any language 
they understood, had been left behind in charge 
of the sheep. 

They knew, too, that whatever had been done 
or was to be done was because of Campbell’s 
buying their land—robbing them of it, as the 
Indians understood the matter. 

Brother and sister watched breathlessly until 
horsemen and herd turned eastward after crossing 
the neck and disappeared from their sight amid | 
the tall swamp grass; then they turned and | 
looked at each other with a dreadful weight of 
responsibility. 

“Must we go after them?” asked Jeanne, 
after a moment. 

“They will mind us and anything we can do 





GOING BY IN SILENT, 
SINGLE FILE. 


no more than the turn of a pickerel’s tail!” 


declared Jacques, sullenly, and he turned back | 


into the cabin. 

“But come, then,” insisted Jeanne. “We 
have the canoe! Let us follow them along the 
bayou.” 


To this Jacques assented, and keeping under 
cover of the rushes, the two were soon pad- 
dling slowly alongshore, keeping within hearing 
of the tinkling of bells and the harsh voices of | 
the drivers. 

Presently the bayou widened, and they passed | 
around a curved shore facing the open water of 
the lake. 


When they had reached the northern extrem- | 
ity of the peninsula the voices of the Indians | 


were no longer heard, and the rustling and 


bleating of sheep informed them that the drove | 


had practically come to a standstill, and close in 
to shore. 

They stopped paddling and listened intently 
for several minutes; then Jacques spoke in a 
voice thrilling with excitement : 

“Baptéme! I have been a fool, me! 
will set the grass on fire. 
are sure to burn or drown. The island! the 
island! Quick, Jeanne! Let us get out and 
run them !”” 

In no time they were ashore, and hurrying 
around the outskirts of the herd of sheep in an 
effort to move the great unwieldy bunch. 


They 





All those poor sheeps | 
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The sheep merely crowded upon one another, 
bleating plaintively. 

At last, however, by great exertion, they were 
started along the eastern shore and headed 
| toward a small island which lay close in about 
| a mile to northward. 

Then, as Jacques had predicted, the Indians 
set fire to the tall, dry grass of the marsh, and 
the sky was suddenly brilliantly lighted by a red 
flare which sprang up the neck. The night was 
still, and a roar of flame soon struck upon their 
ears. 

Jacques and Jeanne knew their danger well. 
The marsh, even where hay had been cut in 
June, was grown to grass high as a man’s head 

and now dry as tinder. But they did not once 
| turn back or flinch. 

Toward a single point of refuge they urged the 
sheep with might and main. As the roar of 
the fire increased, they ran at the heels of the 
sheep, barking like dogs and with fierce wolf 
howls that set the drove going in a perfect frenzy, 
mowing a great swath as it swept forward across 
the marsh. 

To westward a long line of red tongues quickly 
spread, leaping against the charred forest; and 
the roar and crackle of flame increased momen- 
tarily. 

This noise, mingling with the screeches and 
howls of their pursuers, drove two thousand 
sheep upon and over one another in a mad 
scramble. Those behind leaped upon those 
ahead, and numbers of the foremost, tangled in 
the long grass, were trampled underfoot, and 
were unable to rise when the herd had passed 
over them. 

And yet there was not a moment to spare. 
The flames, once free of the bayou pass, swept out 
| over the marsh in a tremendous flare, as flames 

might spread upon a lake of oil. 

Soon there was no more need of wolf cries. 
Sheep and drivers fled together along the lake 
shore, chased by flames which leaped high, and 
gave heat to the light breeze a quarter of a mile 
in advance. 

Already lagging sheep had perished and the 
clothing of the two children was on fire, Jeanne’s 

| hair curling and singeing upon her back. They 
reached a narrowing point of the peninsula, and 

| were literally thrust by the fire into an open strip 
of water. 

Boy and girl flung themselves into the channel 
in the midst of the 
packed and strug- 
gling drove. Both 
could swim, but 
there was no op- 
portunity; they 
were buoyed up 
among the long- 
wooled swimmers. 
By superior sense 
and ability they 
kept themselves 
afloat, where num- 
bers of the sheep 
Went down and 
were drowned be- 
neath the mass. 

A narrow strip 
of water which 
divided the penin- 
sula was quickly 
and safely passed, 
and as there was 
little wind, the 
flames did not leap 
across. 

Jacques and 
Jeanne rested well 
content, while the 
sheep wandered 
bleating upon the 

a island. The broth- 
er and sister well 
knew that their 

| would-be allies and friends, the Chippeways, 
would scatter as soon as they had lighted up the 
| country with fire. There was a fire-guard, too, 
about their cabin—the house which had been 
theirs. 

They watched ricks of hay burn, and by their 
light saw the smoking carcasses of many poor 
animals which had been caught alongshore. 
When they began to feel the chill of a cold bath, 
which their heated bodies had at first thrown off, 
they swam the channel and returned to their hut. 

The sheep were left upon the island for two 
| days, and then the scared herders came out of 

| the woods where they had been in hiding. The 
Indians, much to the relief of Jeanne and 
| Jacques, had simply seared them away. 
| Jacques helped the herders to get the drove 
back from the island. About two-thirds of the 
original number were alive; the others had been 
trampled underfoot, and burned or smothered 
in the rush-grown water alongshore. 

Jacques and Jeanne were delighted at having 
| saved so many of the poor sheep, but they greatly 
feared that when Mr. Campbell should come 
back he would turn them out of their house for 
what their foolish Indian friends had done. 

A week later the sheep-owner came with a 
;man driving a bunch of fifty ewes, which he 

presented to them, along with a quitclaim deed 
| to their land. He did not even attempt to punish 
the Chippeways, but very likely this was because 





they dared not shout at the sheep, there was | of the trouble it would have taken to secure their 
much difficulty in getting the drove started. | identification. 











CURRENT TOPICS. 


he recent session of Congress may be remem- 
bered in history as the “Ditch Congress.” 
The national system of irrigation which Congress 
authorized will be a network of ditches, and the 
canal across the isthmus will certainly be face- 
tiously described as “the great ditch” between 
the two “big ponds.”’ 


visitor from Scotland to the Toronto confer- 
ence said a great many people in his country 
regarded Canada as “the icing on the American 
plum-cake.” Less poetic than the characteriza- 
tion, “Our Lady of Snows,” the description of 
the Dominion yet appeals to the imagination of 
the epicure. The visitor added the significant 
remark that he believed Canadians themselves 
had a great share of the cake. 
| rey have scanned the daily bulletins from 
the bedside of King Edward with a sym- 
pathy as deep, as sincere and as universal as 
that which was manifested by our British 
cousins when our own President was lingering 
just within the portal beyond which was Death. 
It is not too much to say that this people shared 
fully in the disappointment, in the grief and in 
the rejoicing which marked a memorable week 
in Great Britain and in the king’s dominions 
beyond the seas. a 
yi of the present generation have not 
lost all the characteristics of their grand- 
mothers. No colonial housewife could have 
done better in an emergency than the New 
Jersey woman who fell into a well the other 
day. As there was no one within call, she had 
to save herself or drown,.so, she climbed up the 
rope. When she got out she discovered that the 
kitchen had caught fire from an overheated stove. 
She instantly pulled a bucket of water up from 
the well, and rushed to the house with it and 
put out the fire. Then she got some dry clothes 
on and went about her work as usual, 


aaron in Sanpete County, Utah, are having 
“pin shows,” only they use grasshoppers 
instead of pins as tickets of admission. The 
crops last year were ruined by the grasshoppers. 
This year the farmers determined to destroy the 
pests, so they arranged fer a series of entertain- 
ments to which only those might be admitted 
who brought half a bushel of grasshoppers with 
them. Seventy-five bushels were the receipts of 
the first entertainment. The grasshoppers were 
burned at the close of the evening’s amusement. 
At this rate, the farmers will have almost as 
much fun as their children who use pins for 
tickets to their shows. 
ge ss according to Health, has a hygienic 
value. “Fear,’’? says this medical paper, 
*“weakens the heart’s action, induces congestion, 
invites indigestion, produces poison through 
decomposing foods, and is thus the mother of 
auto-poisoning,*which either directly causes or 
greatly aids in the production of quite ninety 
per cent. of all our diseases.” It looks as if 
there were good physiological reasons for the 
ability of brave men to go unscathed through 
pest hospitals as Napoleon did, and as physicians 
are doing all the time. It is well to keep in 
mind, in considering this matter, that there is a 
wide difference between courage and foolhardi- 
ness. 


Ki Albert of Saxony, who died last month, 
held much the same relation to the German 
Empire that the governor of each State holds to 
the United States. The German Empire is a 
federation of four kingdoms, six grand duchies, 
five duchies, seven principalities, three “free 
towns” and the Reichsland, or national territory, 
of Alsace-Lorraine. Each state enjoys a certain 
independence in local matters, as the American 
States do; and each is represented in the two 
chambers of the imperial parliament as the 
American States are represented in Congress. 
No election is required to select a successor to 
the late “Governor” Albert. His brother suc- 
ceeds as king ; the dead ruler was childless. 


F Nemec driving through the streets of a small 

city in the Middle West suggested to his 
hostess that it must be pig-feeding day. He 
replied to her astonished glance by inquiring, 
“What else could a visitor think all this ferment- 
ing garbage in the streets can mean ?”’ 

The woman was so struck by the telling 
phrase that she used “ pig-feeding day” as a 
slogan, federated a dozen literary clubs into a 
town improvement society, and to-day beholds 
a tidy and healthful city as the outcome of their 
efforts. Wealth has sought the region, and 
every dollar expended for beauty has brought 
hundreds back. More and more it is coming 
to be understood that civic beauty and prosperity 
are convertible terms. 


[" spite of all that can be done to eradicate the 

sectional issue, it persists in obtruding itself. 
Its latest manifestation appears in the disagree- 
ment between the Eastern and Western managers 
of the Pennsylvania Railway. The Eastern 
manager has issued an order forbidding passen- 
gers to exchange kisses with their friends in the 
Jersey City station. They must give such greet- 
ings and farewells where they will not obstruct 
traffic. The Western manager says this order 
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will not be enforced on his side of the Alleghany 
Mountains. And there you have it—the broad, 
expansive osculatory freedom of the West pitted 
against the exclusiveness of the East. If this 
issue should get into politics, no man could tell 
what the outcome would be. 

f those who visit California every year, many 

are Eastern people suffering from nervous 
prostration and seeking to regain their health by 
the trip across the continent. It is a curious 
fact that not a few of them owe their illness to 
unsuspected errors of vision, and that the trip 
benefits them by discovering the cause of their 
trouble. A California physician, writing in 
American Medicine, says that the bright light 
of the “Land of Sunshine” so quickly affects 
eyes in which there are errors of refraction that 
the patient is driven to consult the local oculist. 
The doctor relieves the eye-strain, and in so 
doing removes also the headache, insomnia, 
depression and other ills from which the patient 
has suffered. In modern diagnosis the testing 
of the eyes plays a large part. 


he late Dean Hoffman of the General Theo- 

logical Seminary of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church had a large fortune, and was a propor- 
tidnately great giver. The aggregate of his 
benefactions no one knew but himself, and he 
would not betray the secret. The estimated 
total, according to a press despatch, is more than 
a million dollars. Publicity is a wholesome 
stimulus to giving. A liberal example bears 
fruit in more generosity. But there are cases 
of such a nature that the chief aim would almost 
be defeated were the names of the recipients 
known or the objects openly designated. The 
dean seems to have appreciated the fact that in 
some circumstances it is best that only three 
should be cognizant of a benefaction, namely, 
the bestower, the person helped, and the Lord, 
Who loveth a cheerful giver. 


* ¢ 


A moral warfare with the crime 
And folly of an evil time. cs 
Whittier. 
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THE CANAL. 


hen the two houses of Congress agreed 
W with practical unanimity to the isthmian 

canal bill they carried out the undoubted 
wishes of the nation. The advocates of the 
Nicaragua route patriotically voted for the bill 
because they were more intent on having a canal 
built than on having a specific route selected. 
They were willing to let Nicaragua stand or 
fall on its merits through the exercise of the 
discretion of the executive department of the 
government. 

The Panama route, which is preferred in the 
bill, although not made obligatory, is only about 
one-fourth as long as the Nicaragua route. There 
are fewer obstacles to overcome. There is a 
natural harbor at each end. There is a railroad 
already built, available for transporting machin- 
ery and supplies. The estimated cost of main- 
tenance is less. The political situation is simpler, 
as there is only one government to deal with 
instead of two. 

These and other advantages would have 
prompted the Canal Commission to recommend 
the Panama route at the outset if the Panama 
Canal Company had not put a price upon its 
property which was nearly three times as much 
as the commission thought it was worth. 

When the company reduced its price the com- 
mission changed its recommendation. Now, if 
the company will sell at the reduced price, and 
can give a clear title, the Panama route will be 
adopted. Otherwise the President is authorized 
by the bill to select the Nicaragua route. There 
is just enough liberty of choice left to prevent 
sharp practice by the company or by the Colom- 
bian government. 

The American people, without distinction of 
party, want a canal built. They want it built 
as soon as possible and by the best route. They 
will generally accept the action of Congress as 
likely to promote this result. 
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A HOME-MAKING BILL. 


ongress has taken an important step in the 
( history of the national development in 
the passage of the Irrigation Act. 

The settlement of the United States followed, 
naturally, the lines of least resistance. First the 
land near the Atlantic seaboard was taken up; 
then the settlers cut their way westward through 
the forest, crossing the Alleghanies into the Ohio 
Valley, and later spreading over the prairies and 
alluvial bottoms of the Mississippi Valley. But 
the home-seeking movement was halted at the 
one hundredth meridian by insufficient rainfall. 
West of that stretched the region which used to 
figure on the map as “The Great American 
Desert.” 

This region is no longer altogether a desert. 
Thirteen States and three Territories lie wholly 
or in part within its limits, and private enterprise 
has irrigated considerable areas which once 
seemed incapable of cultivation. What private 
enterprise could not do may now be done by 
government aid. The reclamation fund which 
the new law creates out of the sale of public lands 


in the arid and semiarid States and Territories 
will provide means for storing and distributing 
water for irrigation. Ultimately it is estimated 
that an area equal to that of the States of Illinois 
and Iowa may be redeemed for the plow. 

The best feature of the law is that its benefits 
are restricted to actual settlers, and the area 
which may be sold to a single owner is limited. 
The measure may fairly be described as a bill 
to promote the making of homes. 


*® 


NEVER BACKWARD. 


This is my hope and joy—to look before. 
The past is done; I care for that no more. 
Edward Everett Hale. 
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THE PANAMA HAT. 


hat woman must be lacking in humor who 
does not find something amusing in the 
present vogue of the Panama hat. 

Seldom does the male portion of the community 
become so interested in a fashion of dress as to 
block the sidewalks for a sight of a shop-window, 
yet that has been a common occurrence this 
summer in New York, Boston, Chicago and 
other large cities. 

Men’s fashions may not always be attractive, 
but they are usually sensible. They have grown 
by the process of the survival of the fittest, and 
prices adjust themselves to the willingness and 
financial capacity of the average man. To be 
sure, there have always been luxuries, but they 
have usually been recognized as such, and sought 
only by the few. 

Now comes the Panama hat to upset all this, 
and throw the whole staid procession out of its 
beaten track. Sober men pay from fifteen to 
fifty dollars for an article which usually costs 
them three dollars and a half. You may see 
| them on the street-cars glancing furtively over 
| the tops of their papers in the effort to determine 
| whether their neighbor’s head-covering is genuine 

or only an imitation ; and to see the look of satis- 
faction on the face of the man who has “the real 
thing” is to understand what an inadequate 
measure of happiness mere money is. 

| Well, the Panama is an excellent hat, of its 
| kind the best in the world; and for those who 
| can afford it the possession of a good one is 
neither extravagant nor absurd. But the sun 
still beats upon a good many million honest 
heads which are thatched with plain straw ; and 
if the cabbage or burdock leaves are not forgotten, 
noone need fear for his chances of attaining a ripe 
old age. 

It would be interesting to know what effect 
the present fad will have on next year’s millinery 
bills. The man who pays thirty dollars for his 
Panama may find it hard to quarrel with the price 
of his wife’s Easter bonnet. 
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SUMMER READING. 


competent observer remarked, several thou- 

sand years ago, that “Of the making of 

many books there is noend.” The state- 
| ment is more than ever true to-day. The variety 
| of books is great enough to gratify every taste. 
| Consequently, instead of finding in the papers 
| of literary criticism essays on the value of read- 
ing, one sees nowadays lists of books for summer 
reading or winter reading, reading in the moun- 
tains or at the seashore, in the hammock or on the 
piazza, in bed or sitting up; indeed, everywhere 
save in the harvest-field or over the cook-stove. 
But wait a bit! There are books for kitchen 
reading—cook-books which tell how to make 
a square meal out of a turkey’s wing, a lobster’s 
claw, an ox’s tail, and a few eggs. 

The reading habit is well-nigh universal. The 
intellectual diet for the heated term must be made 
light, for when the mercury stands at ninety- 
eight degrees in the shade one does not feel like 
trying to master the abstruse questions of philos- 
ophy. Even the daily newspapers pass through 
what they call the silly season about this time, 
when they disctiss everything save matters of 
importance. So the lists of books for summer 
reading are made up of novels rather than of 
histories or philosophical essays. 

These lists are intended for the town dwellers 
whose greatest leisure isin the summer. Why 
does not some one prepare a list of books for 
winter reading for the farmer, whose leisure 
begins in the cold weather, “when the frost 








is on the punkin and the fodder’s in the shock ?” | 
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OIL AS FUEL. 


he substitution of crude petroleum for soft 
| coal as a fuel both for stationary and for 

locomotive engines has already passed 
beyond the experimental stage. Those who are 
familiar with engineering opinion predict a 
steady increase in the use of oil. 

Other things being equal, cost decides the 
matter. Most of the fuel oils now come from 
the new fields in Texas and California, and the 
great drawback to their extended use is the pres- 
ent lack of facilities for regular and cheap 
delivery. But the oi] men say that if there were 
a line of tank steamers they could deliver oil in 
New York at thirty cents a barrel; and that 
would be equivalent to a supply of coal at one- 
third the normal price. 

On some of the railroads in the Southwest and 











in Mexico, and very generally in Russian Asia, 
oil is already used with success in locomotives ; 
also it has been substituted for coal on some of 
the steamship lines that cross the Pacific. The 
city of London makes use of it as the best fuel 
for fire-engines, both for efficiency and for 
cheapness. 

Oil makes steam more quickly, keeps the 
pressure more even, emits no smoke, leaves no 
ashes and does not clog the flues. In the cost of 
handling, too, it has the advantage, for one fire- 
man using oil can do the work of four using coal. 

There is, nevertheless, one consideration on 
the other side, and a vital one: the certainty 
and permanence of supply. Coal lies in veins 
which can be seen and measured ; oil comes from 
hidden sources, the capacity and duration of 
which no man can tell. 
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NEW SOIL. 


hen John Dalton came back from the asylum 
where he had gone to place his wife, his 
neighbor, Perry, met him at the station and went 
home with him, that he might not enter the empty 
house alone. The old man was stunned and dazed. 

“I don’t know what ailed Mary,” he said, dully. 
“You see how clean and snug this house is? She 
always kept things so. Up before dawn, milking 
and baking and.washing. Same thing done at 
the same hour year in and year out. She hadn’t 
complained of sickness for forty years. Then, all 
at once, she began talking of an iron band around 
her jaws and queer pains in her head.” 

“She seldom went into town, did she?” asked 
Perry. 

“Never, hardly. I’m not much of a hand for 
gadding about to no purpose. She used to want 
to go in to church Sundays, but I didn’t just like 
to hitch up when there was no work to do. But 
I wish now I’d done that for Mary.” 

“She didn’t visit much with the neighbors, 
either, did she?”’ asked Perry. 

“No. That was my doing, too. When the day’s 
work is done, I want to put on my slippers and 
rest, and then to bed, and not go skirmishing 
about or having a lot of company in.” 

He was silent a while. “I don’t know what ailed 
Mary,” he said again. “She would sit looking at 
nothing, straight ahead of her, by the hour, and 
then cry and cry, yet always saying she had no 
trouble. And she got weaker every day, and then 
her mind went altogether. She didn’t know me, 
nor even her own name.” 

“She will be cured in that sanitarium,” said 
Perry, cheerfully, “and come home well in the 
spring.” He watched his old neighbor furtively 
a while, and then said: 

“Do you know, Dalton, some years ago my wife 
and daughter got peevish and irritable. I thought 
the steady work and loneliness were telling on 
them. So I got that parlor organ, and paid for a 
year’s lessons for Susy. We had music and singing 
every evening, and the young folks would gather 
in with their reading clubs. Then I took two or 
three papers; my wife is a main hand for guessing 
the riddles. And once a year I took her an’ Susy 
up to town for a week.” 

“Yes,” said Dalton, dryly. “You spent a lot of 
money, I’ve heard.” 

“Tt’s bringing me in good interest.” 

They sat in silence a while. Then Perry put his 
hand on the old man’s knee. “When she comes 
back, if she ever does come, I’d open up life for 
her a bit, Dalton. You know how it is with 
potatoes. You plant the best kind in good ground, 
and they yield splendid crops for a year or two. 
Then they begin to dwindle and rot.” 

“Of course the ground runs out. They need 
new soil.” 

“Yes. You plant them in a different lot, and 
they yield big, healthy crops. Human beings are 
like them, Dalton. You’ve got to renew the soil, 
give them fresh food for their minds, or they’ll 
dwindle and rot.” 

Dalton did not speak for a long time. ‘“There’s 
something in it,” he said, finally. “I'll do differ- 
ent—if I ever have the chance.” 
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OF BROWNING AND LOWELL. 


8 the silence of the years falls thicker and 
thicker upon the great names of the nineteenth 
century every memory concerning them grows 
more precious. In the memoirs of Sir James 
Paget, who himself bore one of the honored names 
of the century, we hear once more the echoes of 
Browning's hearty laughter and Lowell’s wit. 

Browning had a number of delightful stories. 
One was of the lady who asked him if he had ever 
been in Florence; one of the relic-seeker whose 
demand was too much even for his kindness—he 
drew the line, he declared, at contributing to a 
quilt made of great men’s neckties. 

But most of all he delighted in the memory of 
a girl in his lodgings in Italy who regularly stole 
his tea. This he put up with, but when she began 
| to appropriate candles, too, he rebelled until he 

discovered that she stole the candles to burn on a 
| little shrine in expiation of her sin of stealing the 
tea! 

Lowell was at this time much troubled with 
insomnia, and doubtless fighting, too, the thought 
of advancing years, which, to him more than most 
men, as readers of his letters will remember, 
seemed a time of shadow. Some one spoke of his 
sleeplessness once, but he turned the subject 
lightly. 

“Old people don’t require much sleep,” he said; 
“and besides, that is the time when a man makes 
verses—at least, if he’s a minister!” Apparently, 
however, a man—at least if he was James Russell 
Lowell—made verses anywhere. He was one of 
the guests at the famous Sexcentenary Dinner 
where there were thirty-seven after-dinner 
speeches. 

Sir Frederick Bramwell, to whom the subject of 
“Pure and Applied Science” had been assigned, 
being one of the last speakers, declared that the 
only example of applied science he could think of 
that would be appropriate to the occasion was the 


























application of a lucifer match to a bedroom candle 
—whereupon Lowell wrote two lines and passed 
them across the table to him: 


0 brief Sir Frederick! Could but others catch 
Your happy science and apply your match! 


* ¢ 
THE FIRST POLICEMAN. 


ome of the old inhabitants of a small New 
England city were exchanging reminiscences 
the other day about the establishment of its police 
department. The force was small in numbers, 
but one of its members was almost a giant in size 
—six feet four and a half inches tall, and broadly 
built. There chanced to be a hitch about the 
delivery of the men’s uniforms, so that only one 
was received promptly, and the Goliath of the 
force stalked forth in his splendor alone. 

Naturally, he created a sensation. As he 
patrolled the long, winding street that ran the 
whole length of the place there were many com- | 
ments upon his personal appearance, most of | 
which were discreetly uttered after he had passed | 
out of hearing. 

At length, however, a shambling, shabby, sly- | 
eyed, crack-witted ne’er-do-well stepped up and | 
touched the gorgeous figure on the arm. 

“Say, mister,” he whispered, humbly, “tell me | 
the safest law to break and I’ll break it—for the | 
honor of walking down Main Street with them 
buttons!” 

The information requested was not youchsafed, 
and the giant marched on in his buttons and his 
dignity. But a little farther along a small boy 
who was playing in the front yard was no less 
impressed, although more bewildered, by the 
glittering and mighty apparition. He gave one 
look, eyes and mouth at their roundest, and then 
dashed indoors, crying to his mother: 

“O mamma, look! look! Is he war or the 
circus?” 

Even after he had become a familiar figure to 
the citizens, the huge guardian of the peace 
retained some of his impressiveness. To one 
prisoner, at least, he so embodied the terrors of 
the law that the man submitted to an arrest which 
a few words of explanation at the time could have 
averted. When, in court, he did at length explain, 
the judge inquired in astonishment why he had 
not done so before. Smiling confidentially at his 
honor, the accused replied : 

“Well, judge, it’s like this: You’re folks; but as 
for that Bunker Hill Monument with a helmet on 
top, he may be a first-rate hand-cuffin’ machine, | 
but he ain’t a man. I didn’t darst argufy with | 
him. No, sir! I’d as soon thought of tryin’ to 
make my position clear to the town fire-injine.” 
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THE “REPUBLIC OF ACRE.” 


he latest cloud on the South American horizon 
hovers over the so-called “Republic of Acre.” 

This name is given to a triangular bit of terri- 
tory which lies between Peru, Bolivia and Brazil, 
and the confluence of the Madeira and Beni 
rivers, which are tributaries of the Amazon. It 
comprises eighty thousand square miles of wild 
and almost uninhabited country. 

An American syndicate is waiting to develop | 
the entire region; to build railways and operate 
steamboats; to dig copper, silver and gold out of 
its mines, if mineral wealth can be found; to fell 
and market its hardwood forests; and especially 
to develop its rubber resources, which are be- | 
lieved to be of great value. 

The syndicate has bought these and other con- | 
cessions from the Bolivian government, which, 
it is supposed, holds the title to the territory; and 
with them it has acquired the right to police and 
govern the region, very much as British companies 
have done in Africa. 

Brazil, however, strenuously objects. She not 
only refuses to allow the syndicate to use her 
waterways for its steamers, but she has demanded | 
of Bolivia the immediate withdrawal of the entire 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 





shrewdness, he managed to extract more informa- 
tion from his “interviewers” than he gave them. 

One young woman, however, as the story goes, 
was aware of his peculiarity, and on having sent 
in her card and been admitted to his presence, she 
said to him, with a bright smile: 

“Mr. Wu, I represent the Daily Grind. I am 
twenty-three years old, my salary is twenty-five 
dollars a week, my father and mother are living, 
I have two brothers and a sister, the office allows 
me a cab when I have to go out after dark, I like 
my work very well, and I am a newspaper reporter 
because I can make a better living in that occupa- 
tion than in any other. Please tell me how you 
like our city.” 

Minister Wu surrendered at once, and gave 
the enterprising young “lady reporter” all the 
information she wanted. 


* ¢ 
A GOLDEN LILY. 


‘Tf I have been able to accomplish anything in 
my life,’ said a woman famous as one of the 


| most kindly and lovable among leaders of the best 


American society, “it is due to the word spoken 
to me by my old teacher in the right season when 
I was a child.”” A newspaper prints the story of 
the teacher’s lesson, as told by the pupil: 


I was the only homely, awkward one in a class 
of exceptionally beautiful girls, and being dull at 
= books, became the derision of the school. I 
fell into a morose, despairing state, gave up study 
withdrew into myself and grew daily bitter and 
morose. One day the French teacher, a gray- 
haired old woman with keen eyes and a bright 
smile, found me erying. 

“Qu’ as-tu, ma fille?” —“What is the matter, my 
child ?”—she asked. 

“O ame, I am so ugly” I sobbed out. 

She soothed me, but did not contradict me. 
Presently she took me into her room, said, “I 
have a present for b ee ” and handed me a scaly, 
coarse lump covere with earth. 

“It is round and brown as you. Ugly, did you 
say? My well, we will call it by — name 
then. It is you. Now you shall plant it and 
water it and give it sun for a week or two.” 

I planted it and watched it carefully. Green 
leaves came out first, and at length a golden 
Japanese lily, the first I had ever seen. Madame 
came to share m a. 

“Ah!” she id, pw g = b “Who would 
believe so much beau cy fragrance were shut 
up in that ugly thing? But it took heart and grew 
into the sunlight!” 
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THE FILIPINOS AS THEY ARE. 


he country has been flooded for the last two 
years with descriptions of the Filipinos, rang- 
ing from the “eye-witness” testimony of soldiers 
writing home to the papers, to learned encyclo- 
pedic articles. Gov. William H. Taft, one of the 
few men of vigorous intelligence who have been 


| on the spot, writes in the Independent about the 


character of our adopted brother: 


Far from showing all the signs of a decadent 
people, the Filipino is domestic and faithful to the 

ome ties. He is not a good workman because 
he has not been encouraged to become a skilled 
laborer, and because all tropical people must be 
lazy. — by any northern standard. But the 
Filipino is clever with his hands and exceedingly 
imitative. He is a beautiful penman and a fine 
draftsman. ? 

The educated Filipino, that is, one man in ten, 
is courteous, well-spoken, graceful, and a very 

1 t i —a ty is an art with 
him. He is full of poetic ights, and very fluent 
with the mellifiuous Spanish tongue. 

Ambition for himself and for his people give 
him purpose and vigor when otherwise he might 
take things too easily. For in a way he is irre- 
If he does not like his work, he will 
} and go to live for an indefinite time 
with his relatives. Thus he lacks the motive for 
labor. But in a national crisis like that which 
he has been going through for the last score of 
months, he is determined, sincere and energetic. 
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A NEW LINCOLN LETTER. 


hen Lincoln was in Springfield practising 
law, he had a pass on the Chicago & Alton 


frice”’ has no equal for cleansing the teeth. 


“ Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Denti- 
(Adv. 
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is remarkable for the simplic- 
ity and ease with which it 
can be repaired. It combines 
all the best features of other 


concession. 
This demand has halted the plans of the syndi- 
cate and may lead to political complications. 


has ever been regarded as 
@ strictly high-grade equip- 
ment. Its great speed, strength 


Railroad, perhaps because he was attorney for 
the company. The following letter asking for a 
renewal of his pass—or “chalked hat,” the old 


of 
these two tires have 


Apparently Bolivia is quite- as desirous to get | 
revenue from the concessions as the syndicate | 
is to exploit the district under them. 


slang word that Lincoln uses—was found seven 
years after it was written in a box of old papers 
belonging to the railroad, and was recently pub- 


| lished for the first time in the Century Magazine: 
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A SERVICE AND A FEE. 


merican humor is like nothing else under the | 
sky: so droll, so grotesque, and often 80 | 

solemn in its expression. Vown and Country | 
gives this account of a delightful little half-minute | 
comedy enacted in one of the upper corridors of a 
New York hotel. 
It was played by two millionaires, and doubtless | 
gave them a quiet pleasure sufficient to enliven | 
the whole day. One of them, waiting for the 
elevator, was struggling into his greateoat. The 
other, an acquaintance, took hold of the coat and | 
helped him into it. | 

The first man turned, saw who it was, gravely 
put his hand into his pocket, brought out a nickel | 
and handed it to his helper, who, with equal gravity, | 
took it. Then the first man went down in the 
elevator, and the other passed on to his room. 
Not a word had been spoken and neither man 
smiled, except inwardly. 

Would a foreigner have understood the panto- 
mime, even if he had known the standing of both | 
men? 
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GETTING DOWN TO BUSINESS. 


inister Wu Ting-fang, the eminent Chinese 
statesman and diplomatist who has so long 
and so ably represented his country at the repub- 
lican “court” in Washington, is a courtly gentle- 
man, but much given, as is well known, to asking | 
personal questions of those whom he meets. Such 
questioning has been considered in China, from 
time immemorial, as a mark of the highest 
politeness. 
On the occasion of a visit he once paid to a 
Western city he was immediately sought out by 
the newspaper reporters, but, with his customary 
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Springfield, Feby 13, 1856. 
R. P. Morgan, Esq. 

Dear Sir: Says Tom to John, “Here’s your old 
rotten wheelbarrow. I’ve broke it, usin’ onit. I 
wish you would mend it, case I want to borrow it 
this arternoon.” 

Acting on this as a precedent, I say, “Here’s 
your old ‘chalked hat.’ I wish you would take it 
and send me a new one, case I shall want to use 
it the first of March.” 

Yours truly, A. Lincoln. 
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DISOBEYED ORDERS. 


o~ years ago the Secretary of the Navy issued 

an order that officers should not permit their 
wives to live at the foreign stations to which their 
husbands were attached. The Argonaut tells how 
the order was once set at naught. 


The Secretary received the followin 
Squadron: 


‘It becomes my painful oy to es that my | 
8 ence to my | 


wife, Eliza Fyffe, has, in disobed 
orders, and in the face of regulations of the 
department, taken up her residence on the station, 
and persistently refuses to leave.” 

&® & 


TOO SOON. 


A story is told of a politician who in social life is 
possessed by a fear of being thought older 
than he is. 


The story runs that at an afternoon tea, which 
for private reasons he had attended, he was cross- 
questioned by a young woman who wished to 
know his views on a certain ces. 

“I’m not sure,” she said, laughingly, “whether 
I’m really finding out what you nk or not. 
= ought to be frank, for your eyes are gray 
and —” 

““Prematurely so, I assure you, my dear madam,” 
he interposed, tily. 





f message | 
from Commodore Fyffe, in command of the Asiatic | 
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H™™' ’Tis the roar of labor, 

A ceaseless, deafening sound, 
Now from the trembling scaffolds, 
Now from the yawning ground ; 

Not the red fires of Vulcan, 
Nor Cyclops’ pristine powers, 
Could match their feats of magic 
Who shape this world of ours! 


With myriad panting engines, 
With countless picks and drills, 

They arch the threatening rivers, 
They pierce the hostile hills; 

Iu steam and smoke and lightning 
Earth’s captive forces play, 

To weld with Titan touches 
The city of to-day. 


Still from their sunken footholds 
Those cobweb buildings rise 
Whose panes ray back the morning, 
Whose foreheads touch the skies ; 
While many a crowded workshop, 
And toiling mill and mime, 
Yields up its costly treasures 
To make them fair and fine. 


Yet, void of civic honor, 
Of justice, light and law, 
What were the proudest structures 
That e’er the round world saw? 
Rome was a queenly empire, 
But power aad wealth and state 
And fame and triumphs failed her, 
With sons no longer great. 


Firm stand the nation’s bulwarks, 
Her fortunes wax apace, 

While Virtue guards her hearthstones, 
And Truth, her market-place ; 

Lo, theirs are streets and temples 
That dwarf the courts of kings :— 

A free and glorious city 
Of ineorporeal things! 
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COINCIDENCE OR PROVIDENCE ? 


“7 am not a super- 
stitious man,” 
said the editor 

to his friend, the min- 

ister. “My religion is 
of the most practical 
sort. I believe that 
we honor God more 
by seeking to find His 
laws and follow them 


plication to life than 
by waiting for special 
providences. Yet I 
had one experience 
that brought me great comfort.”’ 

“Tell me about it,’’ said the minister. 

“It is hard to speak of,” said the editor. “It 
is one of those things so distinctly personal that 
one hesitates to mention it. It came in a time of 
great sorrow and anxiety. My daughter—my 
only daughter, then seven years old—lay between 
life and death. It was diphtheria, and we sent 
her to the hospital both for her own sake and for 
the sake of her brothers. When the ambulance 
left the door it was as if it had been a hearse. 
We did not expect to see her alive again. God 
pity the parents who suffer as we did that 
night !”” 

He paused for a moment, and then resumed : 

“1 tried to go to work, but I could not settle 
myself to any task for more than a few minutes 
at a time. I could neither read nor write. I 
went to my study, and found on the table a 
package of books for review. I cut the string 
and began to look over the different volumes in 
the parcel. 

“The first thing that came to hand was a book 
of Bible stories, a nice little book, but one that 
would ordinarily receive scant notice, if any, in 
a periodical like ours. I opened it at random, 
midway, and my eyes fell on a picture of Jesus 
standing by the bedside of the daughter of Jairus, 
and lifting her up. Under it were these words: 
*My little daughter lieth at the point of death: I 
pray thee, come and lay thy hands on her, that 
she may be healed.’ 

“IT called my wife and we knelt together, and 
our tears dropped on the book. I cannot tell you 
the comfort that came to us both in remembering 
that He came and healed the little girl so long 
ago. 

“No, I don’t call it a special providence. I 
don’t look for things in that way. Maybe it was 
simply a coincidence,” 

“There are times,” suggested the minister, 
“when coincidences become providences. 1 do 
not know that we need any great stretch of faith 
to believe that.” 

“No, nor do I,” said the editor. “I am not 
at all given to despising the natural in a vain 
search after the supernatural. I only know that 
from that hour until our little girl came home, 
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well, we found comfort in the faith which the 
passage suggested, and to this day 1 thank God 
that it came to us just when it did.” 


* & 


AN ORCHID- HUNTER. 


és ood morning, sir!” It was a pleasant 
voice, and the florist answered pleas- 
antly, “Good morning! What can I do 
tor you?” The young man asked for work. He 
would do anything, and do it faithfully. “I’m 
sorry,” said the florist, “but this is our dull season. 
We laid off several men last week. You'll have 
to excuse me now. A customer has just come in,” 
and he hurried away to the front of the shop. 
The New York Sun goes on with the story. The 
young man lingered and preferred his request 
again, and was a second time repulsed, more 
eurtly than before. 
But as he reached the door, the florist called to 


m: 

“Wait a minute! Do you know anything about 
orchids? The customer who was just in wants 
me to secure some new and rare varieties for her. 
It’s a difficult hunt. It’s dangerous —” 

“Let me try!” cried the young man, eagerly. 
“Tell me where to go and what to get.” 

The fiorist went on to say that he had recently 
lost one of his best hunters in a Philippine png. 
He dwelt upon the danger involved, and the 
uncertainty of reward. en he said that the 
head waters of the Amazon afforded the best 
hunting-ground. He would pay the ocean n passage 
both ways, and advance fifty dollars in addition; 
but he could not promise the adventurer any 
likelihood of success. 

Six months later a half-finished raft lay moored 
to a gum-tree on the upper Amazon. A haggard 

oung man was giving it the finishing touches. 

e had neither hammer nor nails vor saw nor ax 
but he was happy in the possession of a wonderful 
eoliection of orchids. He ga red his choicest 
specimens on the rugged cliffs of the Andes. No 
human being had crossed his for a month, 
but for that he was nut sorry, for his last encounter 
had been with savages who shot his hose to death 
with oned arrows. He escaped with his 
saddle, rifle and hunting-knife, and an osier crate 
of orchic The saddle leather served him in 
raft-makiug, and so did the tough reeds from the 
river, which he bound into ropes for lashing the 
saplings together. 

Yhen his raft was finished he placed the crate 
on it, and began his ey of two thousand 
miles. Twice he was shipwrecked in the treach- 
erous rapids of tne river, and twice he had to 
rebuild his raft. Once nis craft stuck fast on a 
stump, two miles from shore, but he was rescued 
by a fnendly Indian. 

At lea he reached a seaport town, and there 
cabled the florist that he had succeeded. A munth 
later he stood in the shop where he had asked for 
~~ re but this time, when he went away, 
he had a permanent engagement and a check for 
three thousand dollars, i 
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MOUSE WHISKERS AND BEARS’ EYE- 
BROWS. 


here are trout- and salmon-fishers who pay 
T several thousand dollars a year for their 

“flies” alone. Few persons can learr to tie 
artificial fiies,— knotting hairs that can hardly 
be seen,—so the skilled fly-mmaker commands 
high wages. The materials cost money, too, says 
the Maine Sportsman. The earth is ransacked 
for feathers and hairs, and one hair wrong makes 
“all the difference.” 


The business done in mouse whiskers is consid- 
erable this year, for ay ag used in the makin: 
of a wonderful new fly, the “new gray gnat,” an 
they are expensive—nearly two cents a whisker, 
Trout rise very much better at mouse-whisker flies 

at the same “gnat” dressed in jungle-cock 
hackles, which look very much like them. 

Bears’ eyebrows, be stiff and exactly the 
right shade, are used in a newly invented fiy that 
is killing quantities of salmon this year. These 
eyebrows come from the Himalayan brown bear, 
and cost about one dollar and a half a set. 

There are agents all over the world searching 
tropical forests for the right birds to supply fly 
hackles. One of the most sought-after s 
is that of the rare “green screamer,” an African 
bird about the size of a hen, which has a tin 
bunch of feathers on each shoulder that is worth 
fifteen dollars a bunch to the fly-maker. One of 
these birds supplies only feathers enough to make 
rings for half a dozen flies. 

ere is no limit to the enthusiasm of an artistic 
fly-tier, who will use hair from his own eyelashes 




















to finish off an “extra special” fly. Babies’ hair = 


is much ones after, if it is of the right shade, 
—golden yellow,—for all the lighter salmon flies, 
and one curl will make a dozen first-class flies, 

It takes an expert only fifteen minutes to turn 
out a fly, which consists of a tiny hook, with wings 
of Egy tian dove feather, legs of fox hair, and a 
body of mouse fur, wound round with a thread 
of yellow silk. A carelessly made fly will have 
neither legs nor “feelers,” but the true expert 
adds the legs and puts on a pair of — 
of cat hair, white atthe tips. All these tiny details 
will be exactly in their places, and so firmly tied 
to the hook that the Ly will take half a dozen 
strong fish and be none the worse. 
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LADIES FIRST. 


epresentative Williams, who comes from the 

R Yazoo District of Mississippi, tells, in 

the Washington Times, an amusing story 

of the first time he ever saw a white domestic 

servant. Reared ona Mississippi bayou, he knew, 

throughout his boyhood, no other indoor help 
than the negro. 


I was just out of the University of Virginia, 
said Mr. Williams, and was going North on my 
way to Europe. It was before the days of dining- 
cars, and the train stopped twenty minutes for 
refreshments at Centralia, Illinois. “There was, of 
course, a great rush for the dining-room, and I was 
a little late in getting in. 

Down toward the end of the table I saw a vacant 
chair, and was about to seat myself when I 
noticed a comely young woman standing close 
by. Of course 1 would not be so rude as to take 
a seat when a lady was standing, so I politel 
asked her to be seated, and withdrew. She sai 
something I did not quite understand, and I went 
around to the other side of the table, where there 
was one more empty chair. I was about to take 
that when I noticed another young woman stand- 
ing beside me, Again I bowed, and requested 
that she be seated, remarking that I was not very 
hungry and could wait. 

By this time I realized that 1 was attractin 
some attention, but I could not account for it, and 
wondered if the boorish crowd were laughin 
at my manners. Just then a big Hoosier caught 
hold of my coat-tails, and said: 

“Say, buddie, where do you come from, any- 

a 


y? 
1 was beginning to get a bit angry, and replied 





rather sharply that I failed to reco 
ship between us, and resented his 
but as he had asked me, I would inform him tha’ 
I was from Mississippi. 

“I thought so,” he said. “Now sit down and 
eat. That girl is a waitress, and is standing there 
to serve you.” 

I sat down, but I was so much astonished and 
embarrassed that I did not enjoy the meal. 


ize any kin- 


AFT ER AWHILE” 





ncle was always the beatenest man 
Fer t’ fall in with the Omniscient plan 

That the world’s run by! He’d never complain 
If in hayin’ time God would send rain. 
Allers took ev’rything jest as it came, 
Never fer nobody had any blame; 
Used t’ remark with a satisfied smile: 
“Guess things ’ll take a turn after awhile!” 


Even when crops jest dried up with the drouth, 
Uncle Hi never looked down in the mouth 

Like all the rest of us did; an’ he’d say,— 
Squintin’ at clouds movin’ farther away,— 

“That shower’s past, I guess; thought maybe it 
Might come this way an’ revive us a bit. 

Still,” he would add, with his bronzed face a-smile, 
“Guess it’ll rain, maybe, after awhile!” 


“After awhile’ was his allers remark. 

Hope never left uncle quite in the dark. 

Even when aunt was a-passin’ away, 

Sufferin’ agony day after day, 

Unele he’d sit by her bedside an* hear 

Her a-complainin’, an’ say: ‘Now then, dear, 

Try t’ sleep some,” while the tears choked his 
smile. 

“Guess you'll rest easier—after awhile.” 
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ESTABLISHING HER IDENTITY. 


rs. Miller had received a small check from 
M her father, and went down to the bank 
to cash it without consulting her husband. 
The bank-teller was very polite, but was obliged 
to insist that for business purposes Mrs. Miller was 
a perfect stranger to him. When Mr. Miller 
returned at night his wife poured out to him her 
grievances, which had accumulated and gathered 
momentum during the day. 


“Well, my dear,” he answered, “I’ll cash the 
cheek for you.” 

“But that doesn’t make up for all the time I 
lost. I couldn't do all my shopping while 1 was 
down-town because 1 didn’t have quite money 
enough. That teller oughtto be discharged. The 
idea of having such astupid man handling all that 


mon 

“But, my dear,” said Mr. Miller, in apologetic 
sympathy or the teller, “it is one of the rules of 
the bank bef = Ay gn strangers. You have 
to be identified first.” 

“\dentified! Identified! Couldn’t the man 
read? There was my name right on the back of 
the check. How stupid you men are! And that 
wasn’t all —” . 

“But, Annie,” broke in Mr. Miller, “how could 
the teller be sure it was your name just because 
you wrote it?” 

“Well, maybe he couldn’t. But I’d just stopped 
in at the meee s and got those pictures 0’ 
ine that you said looked exactly like me; and 
1 showed the man all six of them. I explained 
that if I'd had — I might have stolen it; 
but the six all together proved that 1 must be the 
one that signed my pame onthe check. The stupid 
way the mar looked at me was simply ridiculous!” 
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AN UP-COUNTRY SOLOMON. 


 @ small town in one of the central counties 
of New York State lives an old German, who, 
because of the high esteem in which he is held 


ns|in the community, was elected justice of the 


peace. The old gentleman was once called upon, 
says the New York T'imes, to decide a most 
perplexing question. 


One of his fellow citizens owned a dog which 
although not very vicious, had a bad bit of 
barking at passers-by. A neighbor vowed ven- 

“ance. His chance came when he was returning 
‘om a shoot! ng trip, gun in hand. The dog ran 
out and bark oe at him, and he fired 
at the animal. As his aim was bad, the dog 
escaped, yelping, with nothing more serious than 
a wounded tail. 

The owner of the dog had his neighbor brought 
before the old justice on a charge of cruelty to 
animals, and the court-room was crowded with 
the partizans of both men. The justice heard the 
charge, and then the defense that the dog was a 
dangerous animal and a menace to the neighbor- 
hood. The old German cleared his throat and 
delivered the dictuin: 

“Der man—he has been guilty of gruelty to 
animals.” And one side of the court- room 
applauded the justice of the decision. 

“But der tog—he vas a vicious tog.” And the 
other side voiced its approval. 

“T vill fine der man fife tollars.” 
murmur in the court-room. 

“But I vill gif him anoder shot at der tog.” 


Another 
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THE LAND OF TIPS. 


traveller who has been all over Europe 
believes that the villagers of the Alps 
outdo all other people in the unhappy 
business of tips and fees. Relating his experiences 
in the Detroit Free Press, he says that when he was 
leaving Chamouni he gave fees to the chamber- 
maid, the waiter, the porter, the bootblack, the 
cook, the omnibus-drivers, the mail-carrier and all 
the bell-boys. Then the landlord approached and 
suggested that he had been left out. 


“But I was your guest.” 

“True; but if you will remember, I received you 
with three distinct bows, where only one is 
aaen by custom. It is two bows extra, mon- 
sieur.”’ 

The traveller had just paid ten cents apiece for 
the bows, when the coroner appeared. 

“But where do you come in? 

“Had monsieur met with a fatal fall on the 
mountain, I should have held the inquest.” 

The coroner got a franc. Then his clerk came 
forward, and said: 

“And had there been an inquest, I should have 
had the a of writing to monsieur’s relatives 
that, unfortunately, he was dead.” 


The traveller handed him a coin, and then, to 
be done with the business, asked if there was 
anybody else in Chamouni who had a claim. 











_ “The police have not arrested you,” said the 
ap myo landl 


ord. 
se _ right; here’s a tip for them. Any one 
else ?’ 
“My night-watchman did not let the hotel take 
re ” 


The traveller left a tip for the faithful watch- 
man, went down to his train, tipped all the railway 
officials, and considered himself fortunate in 
—s money enough left to get him out of the 
country. 
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NO BETTER OFF THAN BEFORE. 


small town in Posen near the Silesian 
A frontier still keeps that relic of other 

centuries, the night-watchman who calls 
the hours. One night—the London Telegraph tells 
this remarkable story—one of these watchmen, an 
old worthy long in service, failed to blow his 
whistle when the clock struck the hour. 


The burgomaster d the delinquent to 
account for his negligence. After some hesitation 
he declared that his last tooth had Lg ge out, 
and that he could not hold in his mouth the official 
flat tin whistle. 

A il was called, and the subject was 
gravely discussed. Finally one of the members 
said that he had heard of a dentist at Breslau who 
supplied artificial teeth. After long debate the 
council ey ney money to send the aged 
watchman reslau to get a set of new teeth. 

In due time the watchman reported that his 
teeth had arrived. That night the burgomaster 
sat up to hear the result. To his astonishment 
there was no whistle at ten, at eleven, or at 
midnight. The next morning he summoned the 
watchman. 

“You have got your teeth,” he said, indignantly. 
“Why do you not whistle as before?’ 

“Ves, I’ve got a new set of teeth,” replied the 
old man, “but the doctor told me to put them in 
water at night.” 
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HIS EPITAPH. 


exicans are fond of epitaphs, they rejoice 
M in eulogies, they like to honor their dead. 
Their attachment for relatives is great, 
and monuments and flower-strewn graves show 
that the departed are aot forgotten. The deceased 
may have left a bad record, and his friends may 
be anxious that his conduct should be forgotten; 
still, this does not debar him from a neatly worded 
eulogy. 


Just outside of the cemetery at Vera Cruz there 
stands a fine monument which marks the resting- 
place of a notorious outlaw, whose cruelty and 
violence made his name a constant menace to all 

ace and order. His wife, in spite of harsh 

reatment, was his faithful servant to the last, 
and after his death thought that she should show 
her respect for his memory. 

She could not speak of his nobility and worth, 
and so, after much consideration, she caused the 
fares gy | inscription to be engraved upon the 
tomb: “Juan Fernandez has passed to his reward ; 
he was an unerring shot and knew no fear; owing 
to circumstances over which he had no control his 
talents were perverted from their proper course, 
but the world should be — ‘or his life, as 
his example stands as a timely warning to 
rising generation.” . 
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TOO EXPENSIVE. 


“‘yn one of the monthly magazines the other 
| day there was an account of the method of 
running the government,” said a man quoted 
in the New York Sun. “The author asserted that 
the annual receipts and expenditures of the 
national treasury were sometimes as high as a 
bundred million dollars a year. He had probably 
never heard of the ‘billion-dollar Congress,’ or of 
the records that have been made since then. His 
awestruck use of the mouth-filling phrase made 
me think of a man who lived in a little Connecticut 
town, and was a pretty important man in local 
affairs in the sixties. 


“When Lincoln was a candidate for reelection 
the Republicans of the place made every effort 
to get the support of this man, butin vain. Finall 
one of them asked him why it was that he woul 
not support Lincoln. 

“*Support him? Support him?’ said the man. 
‘T’ll never-vote for a Republican as long as I live. 
Why, they’re ruining the country! ncoln has 
spent more than seventy-five thousand dollars 
already trying to put this war down, and he ain’t 
stopped yet. There’s no telling how far he’ll go. 
I'll never vote for a Republican as long as I live.’ ” 
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PROMISING CANDIDATES. 


ivil service examinations are sometimes the 

i source of no little amusement. The New 

York Sun tells of a test of candidates for 

the position of park grass-cutter. The first paper 

the examiner picked up contained this question 
and answer: 


“What are the cubical contents of a room fifteen 
feet long, ten feet wide and eight feet high?” 

“One bedstead, a bureau and a wash-stand. If 
such a room was a kitchen or a parlor, it would 
be larger and contain more articles.” 

Here is another question and answer: 

“What is the difference between three feet 
square and three square feet?” 

“It could not be.’ 

At this moment the examiner was interrupted 
in his work by a big man who opened the office 
door and said: 

“Do you know anything about civil service ?” 

“A little,” replied the examiner. 

“Well,” continued the visitor, “I want to know 
where Pat McCann stands on the old mowing list.” 

“Third,” said the examiner. 

“And how many are there ahead of him?” 
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TOO MUCH ATTENTION. 


little sermon which will be appreciated by 
A nurses and doctors was innocently preached 

by a small girl who little knew the bearing 
of her tale. Her aunt had been ill for a long time, 
and some one asked Dorothy how the invalid was 
progressing. The Washington Post thus reports 
the answer: 


“She’s sick,” answered Dorothy. “She has the 
worst headaches, and she has to stay in a dark 
room. But she’s got lots of friends, and they try 
to make her feel better. They come to see her 
every day, to see if there is anything roy! ean do. 
They send her jelly and things to make her want 
to eat; but she doesn’t eat a bit. Then they’re 
always coming in to cheer her up. It doesn’t 
seem to do much good, but,” she added, with an 
effort to speak the speech of her elders, “ she 
bears inflictions nobly!” 






































LANDMARKS: A ROAD GAME. 
HE Porter family was returning from a | this nice round kiss. Your loving niece, Ruth.” 


fortnight’s visit to grandpa and grandma, 
twenty-six miles away. They were jour- 
neying in their own carriage, and three 
miles back Old Whitey had gone lame, 
and although Dick, the other horse, did 
the best he could, they were obliged to 
jog along in a very tedious fashion. 
Mamma had a headache, and sat back with her 
eyes shut, looking so pale and tired! 

“Oh, dear,” fretted Lulu, “we never shall 
get home !” 

“Tt’s hotter’n an oven!’’ growled Asher. 

“JT wish I had a parasol; I’d get out and 
walk!” grumbled Ella. 

“Have patience, children! It’s only five miles 
farther,”’ said Mr. Porter, cheerily, glancing over 
his shoulder at his wife. 

Josephine was just as tired as the others, but 
she did not have time to think of herself, she was 
so busy thinking of mamma and doing little 
things for her comfort. 

“Let’s try a new game,” she proposed. “I 
played it the other night when | was coming home 
with father, and it’s great fun.’ 

“] don’t see how we can play anything here,” 
said Lulu. “What is it?” 

“All shut your eyes,” ordered Josephine, “and 
then when I say ‘Now!’ each one is to guess 
where we are before opening his eyes.” 

“Huh, that’s easy enough!” said Asher. 

“T don’t know,” responded Ella. “Seems to 
me ’twill be hard.” 

“Allready ?” asked Josephine. ‘“‘Now, mind, 
you mustn’t open your eyes a wink till we’ve 
every one guessed.”’ 

A silence fell on the party, broken only by 
Asher’s “Hurry up and say when!’ 

“You must keep thinking where we are,” 
answered Josephine. 

“Now!” she announced a while later. 
you guess first.” 

“ Almost to the bridge.’’ 

‘Asher next.” 

“By the old sawmill. 
gone ’way past it!” 

“Now, Asher, you went and looked before 
Josephine and I’d had a chance!” pouted Ella. 

“Oh, I forgot! Well, let’s try it again, and 
I'll play fair, true! It’s better’n I thought.” 

Another silence, and then the four guesses 
were taken: 

“At Mr. Grant’s.” 

“Along by Aunt Dixey’s.” 

“At the egg-tree house.” (This was named 
by the Porter children from a little tree that 
stood out in the front yard, with egg-shells tied 
on its branches for ornament.) 

“Just this side of the gorge.” 

“Oh, Josephine’s right !” cried Ella. 
suppose we were so far 
along.” 

“ Let’s try it again,” 
urged Lulu. “It’s fun!” 

Over and over the guess- 
ing went on, while the 
tired mother rested be- 
cause the children were 
contented and happy, 
until at last the home 
orchards were reached 
without being thought of by anybody. 

“That’s good sport,” said Asher, as he jumped 
out. “What do you call it?” 

“How would landmarks do?” suggested Mr. 
Porter. CAROLINE WHEATON. 


“Lulu, 


Why, I declare, we’ve 


“T didn’t 
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RUTH’S “THANK YOU” LETTER. 


uth skipped to the door to see what the 

mail-carrier was bringing. Then came a 

delighted squeal, and she danced back, 

her eyes shining as she tore the envelope, and 
something “‘fat and soft’’ fell out. 

“Oh! oh! Look, mother! A lace hand- 
kerchief for me, and I never had one before. 
And here’s a note, and it says, ‘For my dear 
niece Ruth, from her Aunt Mary, with her love 
in every one of the stitches.’ ”’ 

“It is a beauty,” said mother. “You will 
want to write and thank aunty for it, and you 
surely ought to send a very nice letter for such 
a pretty present. See if you can make every 
letter right, just as aunty did every stitch.” 

Ruth was seven, and had learned to write so 
well that her father, who was a travelling man, 
was very proud of the letters his little girl sent 
him. He always kept them, and carried them 
round in his vest pocket. She knew about capi- 
tals and periods and commas ; she could spell the 
words in the First Reader, and some in the Second 
Reader, too. When she wrote, every letter was 
round like chubby Ruth herself, and as plain as 
print. “Verdiggle writing,” explained Ruth. 

“My ‘thank you’ letter’s all done,” announced 
Ruth, with a tired sigh. “I'll read it to you, 
mother, and you tell me if it’s nice enough to send 
to aunty for that dear, lovely, beautiful hand- 
kerchief.”” Then Ruth read this aloud: 

“Dear Aunty. The map you sent me is the 
Sweetest one I ever had in all my life. It is too 
pretty to use, so I am going to stick it in the 





front of my best dress, the way mother does hers. 
I send you my love and a big, big thank you, and 


“Did I hear you read ‘map’? ”’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Seymour ; and she lifted the letter for a look. 

“Oh, well, course it was a handkerchief,’ said 
Ruth, cheerfully, “but I put ‘map’ on purpose, 








cause you said this had to be a nice letter, and 
I must get every word right. And I didn’t know 
how to spell handkerchief, and I did know how | 
to spell map, so I put map. But map’ll be all | 
right,”’ declared Ruth, with confidence, “ ’cause | 
aunty knows what she sent me, course she does.”’ 
So Ruth’s thank you letter was sent just as it 
was; and aunty knew what Ruth meant,—of 
course she did,—and was delighted to see that her 
young niece had spelled every word exactly right. | 
ZILLAH FosTER STEVENS. 








PLAYING BUTTERFLY. 


By A. W. McCullough. 


We’re caterpillars on the ground; 
We creep and creep and crawl, 

And nibble at the myrtle leaves 
Along the garden wall. 


After a while the right time comes 
To be a chrysalis, 

And fold ourselves in tight cocoons— 
Our aprons do for this. 


We wrap ourselves and fall asleep, 
And dream all sorts of things; 

At last we stir and wake, and oh, 
We find that we have wings! 
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What fun to flit and fly about, 
Our white wings spread out wide! 
To taste the dainty, dewy flowers, 
And over soft grass glide! 


It’s better than a fairy play; 
And more delightful, too, 

For fairy plays are make-believe, 
While this is all quite true! 


And crawling worms do just these things; 
So this, I think, is why 

We children like the best of all 
The game of butterfly. 
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FOOLISH “F” FANCY. 


By M. EH. Dasef. 


Forty fragile fairies, 
Fluttering, fleecy, frilled, 
From fancy faience flagon 
Forty frail flasks filled. 
Forty filmy fairies, 
Flying fast for fame, 
Flew forty-five full furlongs, 
From foliage-festooned frame, 
Flew for friendly foxgloves, 
Fluttering freshly fair, 
Forty flickering fireflies 
Furnishing fitful flare. 
Four fierce, fuzzy foxes, 
Fleet, finessing, fat, 
Frightened fairies fearfully— 
Fireflies fell flat. 
Forgetting friendship, fairies, 
Foolish, fickle, fond, 
From foxes’ fangs fled falteringly 
For fine fern’s feathery frond. 


Famished falcons, foraging, 
Frantic foxes fight; 
Flapping, feazing, frustrating— 
Foxes flee (forced flight). 
Franciscan friar, fixing 
Fish for Friday’s fry, 
Flourished flaming filam beau— 
Frightened falcons fly. 
Furtive fairies, finding 
Foes ferocious flee, 
Frolic forward fearlessly, 
Following fancy free, 
Forthwith fiy for foxgloves 
Find flowers frosted, frayed, 
Flapping, frail, funereal. 
Fairies falter, fade, 
Finally fall fainting 
From fear, fatigue, false fright, 
Finishing full fatefully 
Fairies’ foolish flight. 
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NUTS TO CRACK, 


1. 
TRANSPOSITIONS, 

I. 
Although his voice has always my ears, 
I hope he will be for many years. 
He ------ the folds of our beloved flag 

and not hang like a rag. 

How should that line be ? as 
That you will show me, if it be no task. 

iI. 


Rees) 





We 
that 


2 sent a ------ for the ------ , but learned 
he had fallen over the edge of the - 
2. 

POSITIVES AND COMPARATIVES. 
A verb, a part of the body; soup, a relative; an 
animal, to prevent ; a prep- 
osition, to dry; an insect, 
a relative; a market, a 
sufferer; a reptile, nei- 
ther; a color, dreadful; a 
river, a pennon; flesh, a 
measure ; to care for, gen- 
tle; a curse, a flag. 


3. 
AN OCTAGON, 
*** 
se ee * 
*es ee ee @ 
*es eee © & 
see ee 8 © 
se ee * 
*** 

A vivid hue; adapted to 
the occasion; a_ small 
stream; to vie with; pro- 
longed; to hinder; to 
spread. 

4. 


WORD PUZZLE. 
I’m singular and soft and sweet, 
But just remove my final letter, 
I'm plural, troublesome, replete 
With worry, griping like a fetter. 
Remove one letter, rearrange, 
A trial tells which is the better. 
Again remove my head, don’t change, 
And one alone remains to view. 
Remove both head and tail and you 
Behold the sea, so deep aiid blue. 


5. 
RIDDLES, 
I. 
I make it all the time, 
But the doctor says I lack it. 
He gives me medicine, 
But ma says, “What a racket!” 
The artist paints a picture lond 
And raves about it to the crowd. 


II. 
When you hear me in the air I’m sometimes sweet, 
On the water I am sometimes very charming. 
In your shoulder or your ankle or your feet 
Iam 5 and sometimes I’m quite alarming. 
*ve no color, it is true, 
But you'd like to have me blue 
In the sap that courses thro’ gost family tree. 
Now I’m sure you’ve had enough 
Of this kind of rambling stuff— 
It will help you what I really am to see. 


6. 
CHARADES. 
I. 
My first you possess; my second is good; 
My whole may adorn your pretty, new hood, 
il. 
My first a small conjunction is, 
hat you have often met. 
Brave and renowned in romance old, 
We never can forget 
My second, but the stories told, 
really don’t know whether 
They're true. Third you — make alone; 
Fourth we will make together. 
My total must your efforts be 
If hope’s fruition you would see. 
11. 
She didn’t care to first, she said. 
I think she spoke sincerely. 
And though she seldom took a book, 
My last she loved most dearly. 
When people said she had no soul 
Nor brains, but beauty oar 
She bore it, for she had no whole. 
They told the facts quite clearly. 
IV. 
The woods are gay with the autumn hues 
When we sally forth by threes and twos, 
Through bushes and trees we make our way, 
Though thorn and last our steps delay. 
And we total on amid the rocks 
Never mind scratched faces or tattered frocks), 
ill we reach the shore where my first abides 
Under the ebbing and flowing tides. 


Ve 
PEN PORTRAITS. 
Of Whom? By Whom? 

“The New World shook him off; the Old yet 
groans 

Beneath what he and his prepared.” 
“Thine island loves thee well, thot famous man, 
The greatest sailor since the world began.” 

3. “Who grew 
Like a pale flower by some sad maiden 

cherished.” 

. “Dark, calm, large-fronted, lightning-eyed, 
Earth hath no double from its mold.” 

. “A man whom America made as God made 
Adam, out of the very earth, unancestried, 
unprivileged, unknown.”’ 

. “He stood foursquare to every wind that blew.” 

. “Monarchs bowed the trembling limb, 

And thanked him for a throne.” 

. “The Shakespeare of divines.”’ 

. “The salamander of divines.” 

10. “O sweet historian of the heart.” 

11. “The first, the last, the best— 

The Cincinnatus of the West.” 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Red. 1. House of Lancaster. 2. Garibaldi. 3. 
France, 4. British. 5. Frederick Barbarossa. 6. 
Louis XIV. 7. Clara Barton. 8. William Rufus. 
9. Sees, 10. The Templars. 
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1. Henry of Navarre. 2. Mary Queen 
of Scots. 3. Buena Vista. 4. Charles Edward. 
5. Siam. 6. Berkshire (England). 7. The Hugue- 
not. 8. Julius Cesar. 9. Rospitallers: 10. Rieh- 
ard III. 


Blue. 1. The Order of the Garter. 2. Delaware. 
3. Seotland. 4. Napoleon Bonaparte. 5. Kentucky. 

2. Abs(tinjence, de(liver)ed, cur(rent)ly, com- 
(mit)ment, or(din)ate. 

3. The letter E. 

4. Learning, one, run, desert, betwixt, yet, 
ruin, ocean, nature—Lord Byron. 


5. Cocoon. 
6. Brand, pearl, tear, grind, ranger, charm, 
kink, bark. 
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(——— ILLNESS OF Kina EDWARD.— 
The rejoicing with which the British people 
anticipated the coronation of King Edward VII. 
was changed suddenly into the most intense 
anxiety. There had been disquieting reports 
about the king’s health, but on Monday, June 
23d, he drove through the streets of London with 
Queen Alexandra, acknowledging the cheers of 
the people with an animation which relieved 
all uneasiness in the public mind. That night 
alarming symptoms developed, and the next 
morning the king’s physicians decided that an 
immediate operation for appendicitis was neces- 
sary. The operation disclosed the existence of 
an abscess, which was successfully removed. 
The king bore the operation well, and up to 
July 3d, when this record closes, had steadily 
improved. iat 
HE CORONATION PosTPONED.— Orders 
were issued immediately upon the discovery 
of the king’s condition for the indefinite post- 
ponement of the coronation. The foreign princes 
and special ambassadors left London, and were 
followed speedily by throngs of travellers. 
Thursday, June 26th, was observed throughout 
the British Empire as a day of intercession for 
the king’s recovery. In London at noon there 
were solemn services in St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
which were attended by the court, and by the 
civil and eeclesiastical dignitaries who had ex- 
pected at that hour to witness the coronation in 
Westminster Abbey. 


DJOURNMENT OF CONGRESS. — Congress 
adjourned July ist. The most important 
fruits of the session were the isthmian canal 
law, the Philippine civil government law, the 
irrigation law, the oleomargarine law, the law 
creating a permanent Census Bureau, the Chinese 
exclusion law, and the law repealing the last of 
the war taxes. a 
HE ISTHMIAN CANAL.—The so-called 
Spooner bill was substituted for the Nicara- 
gua Canal bill which the House of Representa- 
tives passed last January. The bill authorizes 
the President to buy the property of the New 
Panama Canal Company at a cost not exceeding 
$40,000,000, and to acquire from the Colombian 
government the necessary concessions, and there- 
upon to undertake the construction of the canal. 
If the President is unable to obtain from the 
canal company a satisfactory title, or from the 
Colombian government the necessary concessions, 
he is authorized to acquire concessions from the 
governments of Nicaragua and Costa Rica, and 
to build a canal by the Nicaragua route. The 
bill appropriates $10,000,000 toward the cost of 
the canal by either route, and authorizes further 
appropriations, not to exceed $135,000,000 if 
the Panama route is selected, or $180,000,000 if 
the Nicaragua route is adopted. 


[He Act RELATING TO THE PHILIPPINES 
was a& compromise between the Senate and 
House measures. It provides that after condi- 
tions of general tranquillity have prevailed two 
years a Philippine Legislature shall be estab- 
lished, the Philippine Commission to be the 
upper house and an elected body the lower, and 
. that two commissioners or delegates shall be 
chosen to represent the islands in Washington. 
It makes provisions for the opening of public 
lands to actual settlers and to corporations in 
limited areas, and authorizes the issue of bonds 
to purchase the lands of the friars. The two 
houses were unable to adjust their differences 
over the currency, and the bill, as passed, 
contains no provisions on that subject. 


ILLS DEFERRED. — The chief disappoint- 
ment was the failure to pass any measure 
of tariff relief for Cuba. The House passed a 
reciprocity bill reducing duties on Cuban products 
20 per cent., but the Senate took no action on it. 
The “omnibus” statehood bill, providing for the 
admission of Arizona, New Mexico and Okla- 
homa, the immigration bill and a resolution 
for the election of Senators by popular vote 
passed the House, but were not acted on by the 
Senate. The ship-subsidy bill and the bill 
creating a new Cabinet portfolio, that of Secretary 
of Commerce, passed the Senate, but did not 
reach a vote in the House. Both houses passed 
bills for the better protection of the President, 
but the differences between them were not 
reconciled. —- 
MNESTY FOR THE FILIprnos.—The Pres- 
ident directed the publication of a procla- 
mation July 4th, announcing the existence of 
peace in the Philippines, and granting complete 
amnesty to all political offenders. 


"THE DrEIBUND RENEWED. — The treaty 

providing for the prolongation of the alliance 
or “Dreibund” between Germany, Austria- 
Hungary and Italy was signed in Berlin, June 
28th, by the German chancellor and the Austrian 
and Italian ambassadors. The text is kept 
secret, but it is announced that the alliance was 
renewed in its original form. 
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What Others Think of It. 





Wide Range of Work. 


I am very much pleased with the New 
Companion Sewing Machine. I have gath- 
ered the finest silk and stitched throngh the 
heaviest buckram, and it works as well on 
one as the other. — Mrs. F. H. HUMPHREY, 
Canton Center, Conn. 

Easy - Runting. 

Our New Companion Sewing Machine has 

roven to be even better than expected. It 
is fine-looking and easy-running.. We can 
heartily recommend the New Companion. — 
J. L. CocKrRELL, Tonkawa, Okla. 


It Works Perfectly. 


Last January I purchased one of your No. 
1 Style New Companion Sewing Machines, 
which we have tried with the full set of 
attachments on nearly all kinds of 
sewing, and find*that it works per- 
fectly. I doubt if a better machine 
can be bought at any price. — O. E. 
DEWIrt, West Arlington, Vt. 


Tested Six Years. 


Have had my machine six years. 
It sews just as nice as it did the day 
I received it.. I would not exchange 
it for some of the $50 machines sold 
here.— Mrs. SuE MINER, Van Als- 
tyne, Tex. 


Family of Twelve. 


I have had the New Companion 
Sewing Machine nearly four years, 
and I am perfectly satisfied with it. 
It does all the machine work for a 
family of twelve, and I couldn’t keep 
house without it.—KaTE E. CLOUGH, 
N. Haverhill, N. H. 


Used Six Years. 


Will you please send me a New 
Companion Sewing Machine. A 
friend of mine has used one of your 
machines six years, and it is still 
perfectly satisfactory. I enclose 
money-order for $19.— CLAYTON 
CROWLEY, Jonesport, Me. 


As Good as Ever. 


I find the New Companion Sewing 
Machine an excellent one. Have 
used it now nearly seven years, and 
it does as good work to-day as it did 
at first. —- Mrs. U. Nayvior, Mason 
City, Ill. 


Best and Handsomest. 


The New Companion Sewing Ma- 
chine came through all right and in 
good running order. I have given it 


RE you thinking of buying a sewing machine? Do 
you wish to own one, but feel that you cannot afford 
it? Are you hesitating between a forty-dollar machine or 
a New CompANION for only nineteen dollars? In either of 
these cases we have something to say to you. You have 
been expecting to pay forty dollars for your new machine, 
and you do not believe a really high-grade machine can 
be had for less. We understand that, and do not wish 
you to purchase a NEw ComMPANION for nineteen dollars 
without proof that it is equal in every respect to a forty- 
dollar machine. 

This proof will cost you nothing but a postal card. On 
receipt of your postal we will send you a complete and 
attractive illustrated booklet, containing a description and 
illustrations of the New CoMPANION, together with a list 
of attachments. The booklet also explains in detail how 
it is possible for us to furnish you with a strictly high- 
grade machine for nineteen dollars. We shall be glad to 
send you free samples of work made on this machine, 
and also a very large number of testimonials from The 
Companion subscribers who have owned these machines, 
and have had them in practical use for many years. We 
have no doubt but that, on receipt of a stamp, any of these 
persons would be glad to answer any question you might 
ask about their New COMPANION. 

Is it not worth a postal card to look into this matter? 
Later you will decide to purchase, and will join the large 
number of our friends who write us that the NEw Com- 
PANION has become indispensable, and that it has saved 
them money. 

The time for fall sewing will soon be at hand, and you 


will have no time to lose if you wish to investigate the 
NEw ComMPANION. 
advertised outside of the columns of The Companion, and 
cannot be had from any other source. 


Remember that this machine is not 





lke Pay the Freight. 


We offer three styles, also a choice of either Oak or Black Walnut. 


a thorough trial, and will say that I Style 1. Five Drawers - « «$19.00. 
am well pleased with it and think it 
the best and handsomest machine Style 2. Drop Head, 7 Drawers, 21.75. 


that I have ever seen. It runs very 
easy and does the best of work. A 
machinist told me that I had a splen- 
did machine, and that it was fully 
equal, if not superior, to many of 
the high-priced machines. — ELLa 
ROGERS, McMinnville, Ore. 


Style 3. Parlor Cabinet . . . 


On receipt of price we will deliver the Sewing Machine desired, freight 
paid, at any freight office east of Colorado. 
Wyoming or Montana, or at any freight office west of these four States, 
we will deliver either style Machine Free for $3.00 extra. 


24.75. 


In Colorado, New Mexico, 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


201 


COLUMBUS AVENUE 


BOSTON, MASS 
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PRIZE FOR AN INVENTOR.—Four yearsago 
the Belgian government offered a prize of 
50,000 francs for the invention of a paste for 
matches not containing white sulphur. Recently 
the judges reported that, after careful experiment 
and analysis, none of the products submitted 
fulfilled the required conditions. They were 
either defective in inflammability or they ignited 
with friction on all surfaces, or they gave off 
inflammable substances of a poisonous nature. 
So the prize still remains unawarded. 
EW VOLCANIC PHENOMENA.—Geologists 
who have visited Martinique since the 
terrible eruption of Mont Pelée, by which 
the city of St. Pierre was destroyed on May 8th, 
report that some of the phenomena connected 
with this volcanic outburst present facts that 
are new to science. A “tornadic blast,” con- 
sisting of scorching gases and dry, superheated 
steam, driven with resistless force across the 
island, is thought by some to have been chiefly 
responsible for the sudden and awful loss of life. 
These fearful blasts were repeated after the 
catastrophe, and on May 20th they are said 
to have attained an intensity exceeding that at 
first manifested; but this time they blew only 
over the dead. The electric phenomena con- 
nected with the eruption were also of an 
extraordinary character. 
ost POWER RECOVERED.—The advance of 
mechanical science is aided by the recogni- 
tion of leakages of power, before overlooked or 
neglected. Experiments with railroad - trains 
have shown that a great deal of energy is thrown 
away in driving unnecessary projections at the 
ends and sides of cars through the resisting air. 
Something is gained by making car - wheels 
in the form of continuous disks instead of with 
spokes, which encounter greater atmospheric 
resistance. Recent experiments with large fly- 
wheels have demonstrated the importance of 
carefully adjusting the shape of the wheel to the 
air resistance. In Nuremberg it was noticed 
that a very heavy fly-wheel, having arms of a 
channel section, created a strong draft. The 
wheel was cased with sheet iron, and the result- 
ing diminution of air resistance saved nearly 
six horse-power in driving energy, the total power 
of the engines being 450 horse-power. In one 
instance a fly-wheel wasted 30 horse -power 
through unnecessary air resistance, the aggregate 
energy of the engines being 630 horse-power. 
HE HARVARD OBSERVATORY has lately 
put into operation a new and most interesting 
method of giving time-signals by electric flashes. 
By a relay connected directly with the great 
observatory clock, momentary interruptions will 
be made every two seconds in a bank of electric 
lights, with a pause at the end of each minute, 
and a longer interval at the end of each five 
minutes, during which time the lights will burn 
steadily. In other words, the time -signals 
formerly given by beats are repeated by electric 
lights. The flashes are visible for a distance 
of ten miles, or five times as far as the time-ball 
could be seen by the naked eye. 
fom Farms.—The warning recently uttered 
by Prof. John Perry in England against the 
waste of coal, and his. somewhat gloomy picture 
of the future consequences, have led to the sug- 
gestion that the time is coming when*man will 
raise his fuel, as he raises his food, from the 
land. The basis of fuel energy is heat derived 
from the sun. The supply of this heat is con- 
tinuous, and vegetation transforms it into an 
available shape. Already, in Germany, a new 
industry, which seems to point the way, is 
growing up in the production of crude spirit 
from potatoes, for use as a cheap fuel in internal 
combustion motors. By-“fuel farming,” at first 
with plants, and ultimately with purely chemical 
agents, Mr. Walter Rosenhain thinks the 
problems connected with the exhaustion of coal 
may be solved, while Professor Perry suggests 
that the transformation of solar energy promises 
a future for the Sahara and other cloudless 
regions. 
HE PERSIAN AND THE BicycLEe.— To 
the reader of Herodotus’s “History,” and 
the various “Lives” of Alexander the Great, the 
name Persian usually calls up the.figure of a 
Stately, dignified, gorgeously appareled or 
armored man, proud and haughty in bearing. 
And the modern Persian seems to have inherited 
the gravity of his famous ancestors. On account 
of this personal dignity and conservatism of the 
descendants of Cyrus’s warlike followers, the 
recent conquest of Persia by the undignified 
bicycle appears all the more interesting. At 
first the “wheel” was looked upon as mean and 
contemptible. A Persian on a bicycle! The 
idea was too ridiculous. Besides, as our vice- 
consul general at Teheran remarks, the awk- 
ward-looking machines had the most fascinating 
of rivals in the* beautiful Arab and Persian 
horses. Yet the product of mechanical genius 
won its way, and now bicycles are among the 
recognized means of locomotion i in old Persia. 
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adispensable 

You can sharpen 

scissors, a case knife, 

butcher knife, bread 

knife, carving knife, 

ete.,in a minute. The only thing that will sharpen seisso-s That 
alone is worth several times the price. AGENTS WANTED. 
Good thing to sell at Fairs, Cireus, Re-unions, Chautauqua Meet- 
ines, Ete. Sample sent prepaid for 10 cents. Address 


EMPORIUM SUPPLY CO., 56 Fifth Ave., CHICAGO. 











Cleanses and beautifies the hair. 
Promotes a luxuriant growth. 


Excellent to restore original color 
ay hair. Cures scalp diseases 
— falli ng. 

and $1.00 at Dr 


COATES Clippers. 


As much a toilet necessity as a 
comb or a curler. Clip your 

boy’s hair. Clip the back of 
husband’s neck. Husband 
clip his beard. Save 
their cost in a month and 
they’re good for years. 

Ask Hardware Dealers for 
Coates “ Easy-Running, 
or send for Illustrated Gir. 
cular and Prices. 
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COATES CLIPPER CO., Box H, Worcester, Mass. 





IMPERIAL 
GRANUM 


3est and most economical 
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BABIES 
Our book, containing valu- and 
able suggestions for the boii ab 
care of babies, especially INVALIDS 
in summer, is FREE with 
a SAMPLE OF IMPERIAL GRANUM. Send 
four two-cent stamps and your baby’s name 
for an ALUMINUM NAME-PLATE with 
baby’s name in raised letters. 


© THEODORE ROOSEVELT. JR.° 


Facsimile name-plate—one-half actual size. 
Address Jno. Carle & Sons, Dept. Y,153 Water St.,N Y. 














DAVID AND GOLIATH. 


A LITTLE SHUT PUT OLD KING COFFEE OUT OF 
BUSINESS. 


When medicine fails, they sometimes send sick 
people away to another climate for their health. 
Sometimes the climate does it, but more often 
they stumble on the proper food to take, and then 
get well. 

A lady in San Diego tells of a friend who left her 
home each December for the past two winters, to 
go to California for her health. She says: “Almost 
all of her time was spent in visiting the doctor 
and sitting in a big chair and watching the clock 
to note the time for her next dose of medicine. 
Nervousness was her principal trouble, and with 
others of kindred nature made life for her a 
burden. 

“On the oecasion of her last visit I begged her 
to give up the use of coffee, and use Postum 
Coffee. She replied that she could not stop coffee. 
I said no more at the time, but the next morning 
at breakfast I passed her a fragrant, steaming cup 
of Postum, making it as it should be made. After 
that I had no more trouble, and my friend drank 
no more coffee. But the most surprising part of 
the experience was the change that soon came 
over her. 

“We began to notice it within less than a week. 
In less than a month her nervousness had left 
her, and in three months she was a new woman in 
face, figure and health. I had not dared to hope 
for so much benefit, although I had been greatly 
benefited myself by Postum; but coffee to her 
system was simply poisonous, and I believe this 
is the case with many others. She returned to 
her home in December, and was married within 
less than two months after. She never fails to 
give credit to Postum for her health or thanks 
to wwe for teaching her to make it properly, and 
well she may, for Postum has done for her what 
travel, doctors and medicine failed to do.””. Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 





Ne eds to be seen to be appreciated. Fi 
wrist or arm and stays. wherever placed. 


any 
A Zentle ull expands it several inches. Let 
. and it immed ately but gently closes again 
ateh as closely as ea may, you can’t see 
why it does this—but it does. adjust- 
able feature is patent 


The “CARMEN ” Bracelet. 


Rich, beautiful des’ Gold- anes nd 
Starling Silver ; chased, nif-¢ hased an: plain. 


Ask to see the ‘* Carmen” romere 

at jewelry stores—it will interest you. 
THE D. F. BRIGGS COMPANY, 
Jewelry Manufacturers, Attleboro, Mass. 








HEAVES CAN BE CURED 


We have a guarantee cure for Heaves, Coughs and Co.ds. 
Guaranteed to cure or your money refanded. One package by 
mail, 60c 12 pkgs. by exp.,with written guarantee to cure 
$5.00. WILBUR SEKD MEAL CO.,, 261 8t., Milwaukee, Wis. 














U. 8. Pats. Apr. 26,'98 & Aug. 22, 99 
The Stephenson Shirt-Waist Holder and Skirt Su; 
always ready for use. Holds waist down, skirt up. 


Absolutely no sewing uces waist line. Made of 
webbing and aluminum, Will not rust or corrode. 
Avoid worthless imitations. Greatest it’s article 
ever invented. Big profits; quick seller. a nt prepaid 


to any address, 25 cents, stamps or cc 
C. Stephenson & Co., 110 W. ted St., N. ¥. 






















Mtown. Agents can make money fast on 
our wonderful 1902 offers. 
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508 hand Wheels 
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LY 
other factory 

in America. Don’t Buy a Rig Until you get our 
SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED. 

3 We shall engage 5,000 young men and + 
women to represent us in small cities and 
towns where we have no regular dealers. 
There is nothing more easily sold, when 
once heard, than Regina Music Boxes. 
They are made in all sizes, from $10.00 7 
to $350.00. We want resporsible agents 
who can give satisfactory references. For 3 
all such we have an interesting proposi- 
tion. State age and previous occupation 
when you write. 


REGINA MUSIC BOX CO., 
9 East 22d St., New York. > 


GEREN" curren 


25¢ 


Better than knife 
or scissors. Trims 
nails nice, even, oval shape, ~_ 4 desired 
length. Best for removing 2 an, nails. 
Convenient to carry. Nickel-plated. Warranted, 
Complete Manicure Set. Cuts, Cleans, Files. 
Sold everywhere. Sent by mail for 25c. 
THE H. C. COOK CO., 91 Main Street, Ansonia, Conn. 
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EARN4BICYCLE 


distributing 1000 catalogs for us in your | 








Electrical 
\ SUPPLIES 


of all kinds, practi- 
cal working ¢ apparatus 
at lowest Lrices: 


Electric Motors....$1.00 

















E lectric Motors, Fan 
and Battery....$2 oo 

Me die al Battery comple te... 5 
Telegraph Set (learner’s) 2 
Electric Railway............00.s++ 5 
Telephones, per set, Battery Call of 
Katte vi Lamps, 1, 2, 3, 5 or 6c. p., each 385 
Incandescent Lamps, per dozen 2.25 
12-in. Electric Desk Fan, Cord and Plug.... 12.50 
[State yas age and kind of ¢ ircuit in orde ring. ] 

High - — and Motors of all sizes. 
Castings ond finis parts for Dynamos, Motors and 
Gas Engines of small sizes. 

Send for free Catalogue of everything electrical. 


L. W. GILLESPIE, Marion, oe. 
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NAILS, TACKS AND GLASS WILL NOT LET THE AIR OUT; 
BRANDED WITH AN TORINAED OTHERS WOT. OF! see] 








MADE ALL SLZES.CAUALDOUE PRL wime REY Tota tasstonTion E REOWCAL CONSTRUCTION 
THE VIM COMPANY, 2:2 fustz< CHICAGO | 

















J ano NINETY- FIVE CENTS 
J Bays the ey frac 
new 1902 Model BURDICK BIETCLE, 
28-inch wheel,any height frame, high grade equipment, 
ineluding high grade guaranteed pneumatic tires, adjustable 
handle bars, fine leather covered grips, padded saddle, fine ball 
bearing pedals, nickel trimmings, beautifally eo 
out, any colorenamel, Strongest Guaran 
95 for the celebrated 1 Kenwood Bie ele. 
for the celebrated 1902 Elgin Kise or Elgin Queen 
si4,. 95 for pm pt 1902 leyele made, our 
nickel joint, with 
the very finest —m, 
grade pneum 





eteten’ Morgan & Wright 
lar 650.00 Bicyele. 
on any bicycle ordered. 
For the tnd pay afer reeled 
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CHANDLERVILLE, ILL., June 28, 1902. 
read in the June 26th number of mane 200at 
Helps for beautifying school groun 
obtaining them, as I am much interested in that work.—NINA GOODELL. 


Havin 
Illustrated” 





We receive daily many letters from all parts of the United 
States of which the following are specimens: 


VAN BUREN, ARK., June 24, I 
A few women of this town, together with the children of the pee 
schools, have formed a “Village Improvement Association.’ 
aids and suggestions for the beautifying of school grounds would be 
gratefully received.—Mrs. E. CREEKMORE, Pres. Village Imp. Asso. 


EScCANABA, MICH., June 26, 1902. 
Please send a copy of your Illustrated Helps on school- -yard decora- 
tion, as represented in the last number of The Youth’s Companion. 
Your philanthropic spirit in urging such literature upon the busy people 
of our land is to be highly admired and commended. — A. G. VARNEs. 
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an offer of Free 
am desirous of 


Any of the 





weramerass: 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION desires the cooperation of its readers 
for this important work during the:coming year’s campaign. 
Will YOU start the movement for your schoolhouse ? 

If so, let us hear from you. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 
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Boston, Mass. 
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HE YOUTH’S COMPANTON isan illustrated 

weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription 
price is Pe 3 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
scriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money-Order, or 
an Express Money-Order. WHEN NEITHER OF 
THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the money in a 
Registered Letter. All postmasters are required 
to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.— Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper. which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying, money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. enewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subseribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
te 
; PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








COUGH. 


cough is not in itself a disease to 
be treated, but rather a symptom, 
the cause of which may be either 
trivial or important, and which 
must be traced to its source if 
one would relieve it. 

So obscure may be the origin 
of a cough that it is sometimes 
found in a source scarcely sus- 
For example, impacted ear-wax in the 
The symptom of 





pected. 
canal of the ear may cause it. 
irritation in this case is as if there were a bristle 
or other foreign body in the throat. 

Any foreign body lodged in the throat, although 
its presence may be unsuspected, gives rise to 


persistent and annoying cough. An elderly 
gentleman in a violent fit of coughing suddenly 
found that he had dislodged a calculus which had, 
unknown to him; accumulated in a depression of 
one tonsil. The cough formerly supposed by him 
and his family to be due to a deep-seated pulmonary 
disease immediately and completely disappeared. 

Cough, however, is often characteristic. Thus 
the whoop of. whooping-cough, or the muffled, 
wheezy cough of asthma is not easily mistaken. 
The catchy, suppressed cough of pleurisy and the 
deep cough of phthisis (consumption) are not 
usually referred to other causes. 

The presence or absence of matter which the 
sufferer expectorates, or, as it is commonly 
expressed, “tightness’’ or “looseness” of a cough, 
is of importance in determining its cause and in 
employing remedies. 

Much harm is often done by the use of cough 
mixtures and “cures,” the contents of which are 
known only to the makers. It is often advisable 
not to check a cough by strong sedatives. 
Nature’s methods of protecting the delicate lung 
tissues from deleterious substances or from the 
products of inflammation may be interfered with 
only by cautious and experienced hands. 

Night cough is often produced by an elongated 
palate or by enlarged tonsils. In children “ade- 
noid’ growths, producing mouth - breathing, are 
often a cause of dry night cough without fever. 

Cough due to general irritation or dryness of the 
mucous lining of the throat is often relieved by 
confectioners’ troches or pastilles which promote 
the seeretion of saliva. The cough which is excited 
by the use of the voice, especially when associated 
with hoarseness, should be treated by absolute 
rest. 

Many persons need to be taught to cough 
properly. Severe and voluntary efforts are 
unwise, but when the inclination is no longer 
controllable a deep, full breath should be taken, 
and the accumulated secretion expelled with a 
single effort. Repeated efforts to dislodge adher- 
ent mucus are distinetly harmful. Steam from 
a vessel of hot water may, however, be inhaled 
with relief and benefit to the inflamed mucous 
membrane. 


e * 
PROSPERITY ON ROCKY SOIL. 


bayer young women of a town in Maine have 
discovered a way to cultivate unpromising 
soil, and support themselves in independence, 
Their success, as a New York paper describes it, 
came to them, as do many great discoveries, 
somewhat accidentally. A seed-grower offered a 
prize of one hundred dollars—one of those offers 
by which the giver cannot lose—to any person 
who could produce two kernels of his pop-corn 
which should be exactly alike in shape, color and 
marking. 

Some girls of this Maine town having studied the 
back part of their arithmetics, and discovered that 
there cannot be more than a certain number of 
combinations made with any set of figures, resolved 
to grow enough pop-corn to get outside this number 
and so, if possible, win the prize. They bought 
large quantities of seed-corn, greatly to the delight 
of the seedsman, and planted wide areas and grew 
binfuls of ripe ears. 

They did not find the two similar kernels which 
would have won the prize, but they solved the 
problem of self-support. As corn is a summer 
crop, they cast about for employment during the 
winter, and took up poultry-raising. Before they 
knew it they were making money from corn and 
hens, which proved to be mutually supporting, for 
the corn fed the hens and the hens fertilized the 
corn-fields. . 

This is their system: They divide their land into 
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three equal parts, one for the hen-yard, one for 
the corn, and one for clover. Each year they shift 
the crop in rotation—the corn where the hen-yard 
was the season before, the hen- yard to the old 
clover patch, and the clover to the land which has 
been weakened by one growth of corn. 

When the corn-crop is well on, the clover and 
turnips are planted between the rows. When the 
corn is harvested, the turnips occupy the land and 
give shade to the young clover plants, and produce 
enough turnips to keep the poultry in green food 
until spring. 

Some income is derived from the hens and from 
the clover, but they are merely supports for the 
corn-crop, which is the real money-maker. These 
young women declare an annual dividend of about 
four hundred per cent. 


Cay 


JUST AN AVERAGE DAY. 


rs. Morse was a truthful woman, with nothing 

to conceal, so when she was asked, on the 

witness-stand, to tell what she did on a certain 

day between the hours -of seven and nine in 

the morning, she responded without a trace of 
reluctance: ° 


“First I helped little Jim get dressed, for he 
never can manage it alone. Then 1 ran down- 
stairs and made the griddle-cakes, and saw to 
Mr. Morse’s coffee, and hurried up Robert and 
Dorothy for fear they’d be late to school, and ate 
an orange and some toast and a boiled egg,—I 
remember it was boiled too hard. Bridget hasn’t 
learned the right time yet,—and then our minister’s 
wife came over to get me to help her cut out a coat 
for the baby, and then I dusted the parlor, and 
made five beds, and straightened up the rooms 
and mended three of Mr. Morse’s shirts, an 
pressed out some neckties, and did a little darning. 
And I’d just got the pudding made and was begin- 
ning on some ginger cookies when I heard_that 
ery that startled the whole neighborhood. NowI 
wonder if I’ve forgotten anything.” 

But the judge, who, previous to her recital, had 
wondered whether Mrs. Morse had not been in a 
position to see more of the nearee than she 
seemed to admit, pressed his hand to his forehead 
with a dazed look. 


& 
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THE GOOD, KIND WORLD. 


little girl was trying to get her small brother 
across the chaos of lower Broadway. He 
clung to her with one hand, and with the other 
clasped his ragged jacket as if for courage and 
support. Twice they started to cross and twice 
retreated. The girl looked about her for help. 
She let several unpromising people pass her. 
Then, says the New York Mail and Express, she 
found a friend. 
A shuffling, limping, ignorant negro boy ap- 
proached, whistling thoughtlessly. She saw 


something in his face that other people did not see. 
“Please, won’t you —- me’n my brother ’crost 


the street?” she asked, with confidence. The 
negro smiled charmingly. A genuine lovely look 
came over his dirty face. 

“Come on, kid!’ he said, seizing the small boy 
by the hand, and piunged ahead among the cars 
and horses, the two in tow behind him. They ran 
on without looking round, and he returned singing 
unconsciously the words of the popular song: 

“Everybody’s awful good to me!” 
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HE DID KNOW SOMETHING. 


ye youths, as a rule, do not profit by attempt- 

ing to advise older people as to business 
methods, but the New Yorker has a story to tell of 
a young man who walked into a grocer’s store one 
morning, and inquired if the proprietor wished to 
hire a smart man. 


The tradesman, who was not exactly in need 
of another salesman, smiled at the applicant’s 
businesslike air and self-confidence. 

“So,” he remarked, “ you consider yourself a 
smart man, do you? Do you think you could run 
this business as well as I do?” 

The young fellow glanced round the > and 
calmly replied, “I think 1 could do some things 
better than you do, sir.” 

“Indeed!”’ gasped the grocer. 

“Yes, sir. ow, look at that butter, for instance. 
Don’t you think it would be better to label it 
*‘Can’t be Beaten,’ instead of ‘Can’t 
proached?’ As it is, some folks, might 
well, you understand.” 


& 


be Ap- 
think — 


REQUIRED CAREFUL RESEARCH. 


P= Eb pushed his wheelbarrow against the 
curb, wiped his black brow, says the New 
York Weekly, and knocked at his employer’s door. 


“I’s glad to see ro in, sah, cause I wan’ to 
borrow youah cyclopediars an’ dictionaries an’ 
any othah nice big books you can spare, sah.” 
“Goodness, Eb! And you’ve brought a wheel- 
barrow! What on earth do you want of them?” 
“Ve’y impo’tant occasion, sah, ve’y impo’tant,” 
answered Uncle Eb, solemnly. “ Dinah and me 
wants to hunt up a name for the baby, sah.” 


& 
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MODERN CONVENIENCES. 


he prospective tenant went with the agent to 
the house which was for rent, says the Glasgow 
Evening Times, but found the place unsatisfactory. 
“I’m not very well impressed with it,” he said. 
“The yard is too small; there’s hardly room for a 
single flower-bed.” 
“Tt is small,” replied the agent. 
couldn’t you use folding flower-beds ?” 


& 
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® 
A BETTER TOOL. 
iN Irishman was walking with a friend past a 
jewelry shop. The window, says the New 
York Times, was filled with precious stones. 
“Wouldn’t you like to have your pick?” asked 


Uarry. 
“Not me pick,” said Mike, “but me shovel.” 


® & 


SPELLED WITH AN H. 


witness called in a case in the King’s Bench, 
says the London Daily Mail, was asked his 
name. 
“John ’Awkins,” was the prompt reply. 
“Do you spell your name with or without an 
‘h’?”” queried counsel. 
“With—J-o-h-n,” was the emphatic reply. 
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made into 
MOSS RUCS AND DRUCCE 
Send us your vid discarded carpet and we will 
return to you abeautiful floor decoration. Write 
for our free booklet. tells how we make them. 
MACK CARPET & RUG M'F’G CO., 
Established 1886. 401 W. 13th St., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


THE WONDER DRIVING HORSE. 


f (p The Wonder Driving Cart with- 
out the horse, and other children’s 
vehicles. 


b 


















Pro elled by the arms. 


rls 2 to 8 years of age. Patented 


with prices, delivered to you. 
PLINDALL & CO., 732 W. Kinzie St., Chicago. 


000 made from one-half acre. 





fant grown throughout the U.S. 
and Canada. Room in your gar- 


den to grow thousands of dollars’ 
worth. Roots and seeds for sale. Send four cents 
for postage and get our booklet telling all about it. 
MeDowell’s Ginseng Garden, Joplin, Mo., U. 8. A. 
9 Ae Ae fe fe Ae A Ge he De Fe Ae Fe A De Fe Ae Be De Ae Be Be te On hn Mo te 
Every boy should buy a copy of - 


3 A. G. Spalding & Bros.’ 

P . Af) 4 . © ” 

BQN A) Athletes’ Guide. 
— Teaches him how to become 
healthy, strong and athletie— how > 
I} 0 train for running, Aiming 
weight-throwing, pole-vaulting and hurdling and 
gives advice to beginners. Illustrated from photo- ry 

graphs of champion athletes in action. 

Price 10 cts. Handsome catalogue of sports 4 

4 sent free on application. SPORTS 
P iG ‘ANY, 18-19 Park Place, New York. , 
ln ln i ai ie ie ie ie ie i i te) 
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New electric roads are being built all the 
time, requiring strong, intelligent, reliable 


Young Men for Motormen. 


You might get such a position if you were 
fitted for it, and once in, there’s a chance to rise. 
Correspondence Course in Electri En- 
gineering teaches you the whole thing. and if 
id chance to get a Free Scholarship 

be for 

echanical Engineering, 

ical Drawing, Plumbing, Heating, Ventilating. 


Write for information and Handbook. 
American School of Correspondence, Boston, Mass. 





Send for our illustrated booklet | 
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i FLIES CARRY CONTA‘ 
—- : 


=e | 
This Chef Is Vexed. 


FoR years he has kept his department, which con- 

sists of the daily food of many people, neat, sweet 
and clean, not contaminated or tainted by the contact 
of flies. He knows how unclean flies are, and how 
readily the germs of disease they carry are transferred 
to and disseminated in his choicest dishes. He also 
knows from experience that 


Tanglefoot 


Sticky Fly-Paper 


is the only known thing that catches the fly as well as 
| the germs, and coats them both over with a varnish 
| from which they can never escape. 
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All Outdoors 


POCKET POCO 


The smallest complete camera. No matter how many 
big cameras you may own you need a Pocket Poco. 
It makes first-class pictures 3'4x4'4 inches, the 
correct size for enlargement or lantern slides. 


Belongs to the 


t is the only pocket camera using either 

plates or films, and having a permanent 

ground glass for accurate focusing. 

Thoroughly equipped with a rapid recti- 

linear lens and iris diaphragm; an auto- 

matic shutter; a7-inch bellows; a 

perfect finder for snap-shot work; 

and an actuated spring-back. 

Weighs but 17 ounces. Measures 

1% inches thick, 44% inches wide, 

5% inches high. Examine the 

Pocket Poco at your dealer’s or 

send for the Poco book for 1902. 
ROCHESTER CAMERA AND 


SUPPLY COMPANY 
608 Poco St., Rochester, N.Y. 
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THE GOLDEN SPICER. 


By John Buckley Willis. 


The pastures were parched, and the pools 

and ponds were quite dry where, during 
the burning weeks, the lazy cattle had come at 
their will to gulp the woodsy water and plaster 
their legs with mud, to the discomfiture of their 
swarming enemies. 

‘The drought had been especially hard on the 
country boys who were remanded to the creaking 
pumps of the back pastures, where the herds of 
cattle now resorted with a thirst that outmeasured 
all patience and calculation. 

Especially in the late afternoon—when energy 
had been relaxed by the day’s work, and the 
luxury of a good swim in the mill-pond was only 
delayed by the task in hand—then it seemed as 
if the big red steers never would get enough, 
and the boys’ secret hope was certainly fulfilled 
when it was discovered that the wells also were 
fast failing. ‘The only remaining supply was to 
be found at the river, which has no less attraction 
for the average boy than it has for the average 
duck. 

It thus came about, in the late summer days, | started 
that Fred Hunter was privileged to quit his other 
work at an early hour each afternoon and make 
his way to the neighboring stream, ostensibly to 
keep the cattle from straying, but with the 
purpose in his own mind of having all the fun 
he could pick up by the way, and of catching 
crawfish and “punkin-seeds” while 
waiting for the cattle to drink all 


To had been a long drought that summer. 
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stampeding cattle, Fred instinctively clutched 
Daisy’s tlanks and went up the bank with her, 
feet foremost. He had little time to plan his 
career just then, but he remembered afterward | 
that the danger of falling and being trampled on 
came into his mind. 

Digging his heels into Daisy’s brisket, he hung | 
on for dear life and galloped away with her, 
calling out, “S-o-o bossy! s-o-o bossy!” at 
intervals, with the vain hope that she would | 
slacken her speed so that he might drop off with 
safety. But Daisy had set her heart on going 
home as quickly as possible, and galloped along, 
bawling lustily at every jump. 

It was another case of the famous John Gilpin | 
and his runaway nag, for the other cattle, tiring | 
of the fun, were left far in the rear long before | 
she had passed Uncle George’s dooryard, where | 
that good man had been sitting in the shadows, | 
with his head bowed upon his breast, fast asleep. 

Fred’s violent jouncing soon reduced the 
hoarded grapes to a jelly, and loosened his shirt 
so that the telltale apples that were left behind 
marked the course of his flying steed. What 
with her load and the up-hill run, Daisy presently 
found herself out of breath, and as she slowed up 
to a trot her rider let go his hold and tumbled off, 
by good fortune, into a grassy fence corner. 

In the meantime Uncle George was brought 
back to consciousness by the unusual commotion 
down the roadway. He smiled audibly as he 
saw Fred go by; but speedily realizing the boy’s | 
danger, he gathered up his hat and cane and | 

started after him as fast as he could hobble. He | 
noticed an apple here and there as he went along, 
but little dreamed their story till he came up with 
Fred, who, although not seriously hurt, was 
crying lustily in the corner where he fell. 

The old man had put forth every exertion in | 
his haste, and was panting like a racer when he | 
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events of the afternoon, but chatted pleasantly 
about other things, and gently insisted that the 
lost apples they met with be restored to the 
| improvised basket. This was the keenest cut of 
| all, and after the cattle were gathered and he had 
| parted from his good old friend, Fred yielded 
to his better impulses, and turning back, said, 
stumblingly, “I’m sorry—I—took them apples.” 

“ All right, Fred,” came the answer, “only 
don’t de-it any more, please. A boy that’s 
counting on being a man some day won’t take 
just that road. If any one wanted the apples 


real bad, it wouldn’t be out of the way to ask for | 
| “em, d’ye think so, Fred?” 


Fred made no reply, and it is not known that 
he ever directly answered that question ; but it 
was noticed by the boys, among whom he had 
figured as something of a leader, that instead of 
planning their raids as he used to, he managed to 
count himself out every time. On one occasion, 
when pressed by one of them to join a foraging 
party, he was heard to say, spiritedly, “I’m done 
stealing Uncle George’s apples, and if you say 


anything more about it to me, L’ll give you a good | 


pounding !’” 


& 


& 


THE CAT AND THE SNAKE. 


[° “A Midsummer Trip to the Tropics” 
Lafeadio Hearn gives the most attractive 
descriptions of St. Pierre, Martinique Island, 
which has so recently been destroyed by voleanic 
action. The charm of the tropical forest was 
lessened by the presence of the fer-de-lance. 


| This snake reigned absolute king over the moun- 
| tains and the ravines. At night he extended his 


dominion over the public roads, the parks and 
pleasure resorts. Mr. Hearn writes as follows: 
“Even in the brightest noon you cannot ven- 
ture to enter the woods without an experienced 
escort ; you cannot trust your eyes to 

detect danger; at any moment a 





they wanted, and enough more to 
wet their cuds for the next twenty- . 
four hours. 

The back road to the river had 
one very important halting-place for 
the boys, at old Uncle George Oller’s 
orchard. This was near the stream, 
and here in ripe apple time they 
were sure to be side-tracked till their 
pockets were filled with stolen fruit. 

Uncle George was a very nice old 
man, beloved by all and feared by 
none, although the appearance of 
the young marauders always started 
up his crooked and rheumatic old 
legs, which could carry him just 
about as fast as a small boy might 
crawl backward. 

He always sang out, “Here, you 
young rascals!” as if on the point 
of eating them up; but while there 
was a show of fear and a general 
scattering of the pilferers, they were 
all more than half-sure he rather 
enjoyed their stir at the sight of his 
old white hat, and would really have 
missed the exciting tonic their daily 
invasion brought him. This convic- 
tion quieted the conscience of many 
a boy, no doubt, who had been well- 
instructed as to the meaning and 
force of the eighth commandment, 
and who would not, under other 
circumstances, have thought of committing theft. 

Fred had planned to lay in a stock of apples on 
his return, but he could not resist the temptation 
to get a few golden spicers for present use on his 
way down. .Finding the coast clear and. a nice 
lot of his favorites on the ground, he concluded 
that this was his main chance. So, pulling up 
his shirt a little that it might bag generously, he 
dropped in the apples until he could feel a ring 
of plump cheeks and scratchy stems all around 
his middle. 

Meanwhile the cattle had hastened on. By 
the time Fred reached the river they were all 
through with their drinking and had betaken 
themselves to nibbling the stubby rush-grass 
along the banks, or to cooling their panting sides 
in a deep eddy that mirrored the spreading 
branches of a fine old sycamore. ‘This tree bore 
a wild grape-vine that seemed ambitious to cover 
its support entirely, and the abundant grapes 
were just shading off into a rich purple that Jack 
Frost would ere long deepen into black. 

Fred had already eaten several apples, but the 
half-ripe grapes looked none the less tempting, 
and he resolved to have some to eat, and to take 
home as well, for a piece of wild-grape pie had 
often delighted his hungry maw. 

The low branchings of the tree made the climb 
an easy one despite his load, and he was soon 
standing on a limb directly over the water, 
balancing himself with one hand while the other 
disposed of the grapes, either in his mouth or in 
the open shirt-front below. 

He could never tell just how it happened, but 
by some slip he lost his hold on the limb above, 
and with a sharp cry tumbled headlong through 
the branches into the midst of the group of cattle, 
landing face downward and wrong end to on 
the back of Daisy, his pet heifer. Daisy was 
ordinarily as docile as a lamb, but now, thoroughly 
frightened, she gave a sharp snort and started for 
the bank, followed by a half-dozen and more of the 
herd. 

Stunned by the fall and surrounded by the 











FACE DOWNWARD AND WRONG 


END TO. 


caught sight of the boy and called out, “Well, | 
that was a good smart ride, youngster! Be ye| 
hurt ?” 

Fred would have welcomed almost any one | 
then except Uncle George, for, despite his heavy | 
losses, there was yet a goodly number of the | 
stolen apples in his shirt, and this show of interest 
and sympathy could but awaken some rather | 
disagreeable reflections. He made no answer, 
therefore, and not knowing what else to do, | 
turned over on his face and kept on crying. 

Uncle George’s kind heart would not be| 
repelled, however. Stooping down, he recognized | 
his neighbor’s boy and caught sight of the stained 
shirt, which to his uncertain vision gave evidence 
of a serious injury. 

“Why, Fred,” he exclaimed, “it’s you, and 
you air hurt! It’s only a scratch, though, I hope, 
and Aunt Katy’s got some jimson salve that’ll 
fix itina jiffy. Here, let’s see where the blood —” 

“Tt isn’t b-bl-ood!” sobbed Fred. “It’s 
g-gr-a-pes.” 

“It’s what ?” 

“Gr-a-pes, I say.” 

As the old man bent over he saw the apples | 
and grape pulp, and instantly the whole situation | 
dawned upon him. Relieved of an anxiety which 
he had with difficulty repressed, he chuckled in 
a funny way, and immediately assumed a part 
with which the pranks of the boys had made him 
very familiar. 

“Ah, you rascal! So you’ve been stealin’ my 
apples, and thought you’d make the little heifer 
carry them home for ye? That’s it, is it?” 

“T didn’t mean to,” said Fred, feebly. 

“Tut, tut! Don’t say that,’ answered the old 
man. “Be honest about it, and I’ll call it square. 
You’ve been punished enough, I guess, for this 
time. Come, I’ll help you get the cattle started.” | 

Fred felt sheepish enough, but he could not 
resist such kindness, and dried his tears, although 
he said nothing while they slowly walked back | 
to “drum up” the straggling herd. 

Uncle George made no further reference to the | 








seeming branch, a knot of lianas, a 


dent yellow fruit may suddenly take 
life, writhe, stretch, spring, strike. 
Then you will need aid indeed, and 
most quickly. Even when life is 
saved the danger is not over. Nec- 
rosis of the tissues is apt to set 
in; the flesh corrupts. The Death- 
of -the- Woods has overtaken the 
victim. 

“Domestic animals are generally 
able to discover the presence of their 
deadly enemy long before a human 
eye can perceive it. If your horse 
rears and plunges in the darkness, 
trembles and sweats, do not try to 
ride on until you are assured the 
way is clear. Or your dog may 
come running back, whining, shiver- 
ing; you will do well to accept his 
warning. The animals kept about 
country residences usually try to 
fight for their lives; the hen battles 
for her chickens ; the bull endeavors 
to gore and stamp his supple enemy ; 
the pig gives more successful com- 
bat; but the creature who fears the 
monster least is the brave cat. 





carries her kittens to a place of 
safety, then boldly advances to the 
encounter. She will walk to the | 


very limit of the serpent’s striking range and | 
| begin to feint, teasing him, startling him, trying | 


to draw his blow. A moment more and the 


triangular head, hissing from the coil, flashes | 
But swifter still | 


swift as if moved by wings. 
the stroke of the armed paw that dashes the 
horror aside, flinging it mangled in the dust. 
“Nevertheless, pussy does not yet dare to 
| spring; the enemy, still active, has almost in- 
| stantly reformed his coil ; 


vertical pupil. Again the lashing stroke; again 
| the beautiful countering ; again the living death 
is hurled aside; and now the scaled skin is 
deeply torn, one eye socket has ceased to flame. 
Once more the stroke of the serpent ; once more 
the light, quick, cutting blow. But the trigono- 
cephalus is blind, is stupefied; before i® can 
attempt to coil pussy has leaped upon him, nail- 
ing the horrible flat head to the ground with her 
two sinewy paws. Now let him lash, writhe, 
twine, strive to strangle her! In vain! he will 
never lift his head; an instant more and he lies 


| still ; the keen white teeth of the cat have severed 


the vertebra just behind the triangular skull.” 


WORTH THE PRICE. 


A Chicago News in a fresh setting. It has to 
do with a pompous and disagreeable judge in a 
Western town, who fined a young lawyer ten 
dollars for contempt of court. 

After the fine had been paid, a grave old 
attorney walked up to the bench and laid down 
a ten-dollar bill. 

“What is that for?” asked the judge. 

“For contempt, your honor,’”’ was the reply. 

“But I didn’t fine you for contempt,” said the 
judge. 

“No, but I’ve cherished a secret contempt for 
this court for a long time, and I’m willing to pay 
for it.” 


pink or gray root, a clump of pen- | 


“Seeing a snake, she at once| 


but she is again in| 
| front of him, watching, vertical pupil against | 


new reading of an old story appears in the | 
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CHOOSING A SCHOOL. The publishers of The Com 
panion will be pleased to send to any one requesting 
it a Catalogue of any Academy, Seminary, Military 
School, Business College, Art, Scientific,. Music or 
Normal Schoo!, College or University in New England 

Address Educational Department, 
The Youth's Companion, Boston 


;| Th TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


| Recommends Teachers, Tutors and Private Schools 
| THE “TEASER” KEY AND RING PUZZLE 
a ee » ee i - ot mischief. Six two-cent stamps. 

Leroy Avenue, Buffalo, N.Y 


WANTED. 


Enterprising young men to sell or manage sale of 
| Inkstand (new thing) to stores and offices. Liberal 
bes oe Write to-day for particulars. 

- L. MASON & CO., Mfrs., Keene, N. H. 


MY SITUATION 


With THe Boston Dry Goops Co. was obtained for 
me by Burde ce College of Actual Business and Short- 
hand ASER, Wollaston, Mass. Write to Bur- 
dett College, 6 w ashington Street, Boston, for Journal. 
ache, perspire 


TIRED FEET. #<s2"2:- 


Pierce's Foot Rest relieves. Dusted in socks 
and shoes. 4-0z. pkg. 25c., silver, post-paid. 


THE A. F. PIERCE CO., Wallingford, Conn, 


e\\ AN COWREROAL 


Sixty-Third Year Opens September 2, 1902. 
Age, experience, reliability, and the most modern and 
effective methods recommend this school as the best 
for all Business and Shorthand Studies. Send for 
Year Book and new Penmanship Circular, FREE. 


666 Washington St., cor. Beach, Boston, Mass. 
California-Oregon Excursions 
Every day in the year. The Chicago, Union 
Pacific and North-Western Line runs through 
first-class Pullman and Tourist Sleeping-Cars to 
points in California and Oregon daily. Person- 
ally conducted excursions from Chicago to San 
Francisco, Los Angeles and Portland on Tues- 
| days and Thursdays, and every Wednesday from 
New England. Lowest rates. Shortest time on 
the road. Finest scenery. Inquire of your 
nearest ticket agent, or write J. E. Brittain, 
368 Washington St., Boston, Mass. H. A. Gross, 

461 Broadway, New York City. 


CHAMPION 


Stove Clay 


is for mending cracks , 
and holes in the fire- 
box lining of your 
stove. It is a combina- 
tion of powdered fire- 
clays and plumbago. 
Mix with water and 
use like mortar or 
cement. Any one 
can use it. Keep 
a box on hand. It’s 
cheap. Buy it of | 
stove-dealers,and ;/; 
at hardware and { 
general stores. 
Write us if you 

can't get it 

Don’t neglect the Stove lining ; the 

life of the stove depends upon it. 


Bridgeport Crucible Co., Bridgeport, Cona. 
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If yours ever 



































Ask your neighbor 
about the Dighton. 


Heat 5 Rooms $75 





| 


7 Rooms 95 
Your 9 Rooms 125 
PIPING, 


REGISTERS, Etc., 
ALL COMPLETE. 


House 


witha 


Digh tOn Furnace 


If your old furnace has given out see 
what it will cost to repair it, then 
write to us for a 
DiGHtTon. Every Part Warranted. 


DIGHTON FURNACE CO., 


Write for Catalogue. Taunton, Mass. 








srice on a new 








Perhaps he heats His 
House with one. 























UNIVERSAL SHIELDS 


Are instantly and easily adjusted. 
No Sewing In Nor Ripping Out. 


One Pair answers for all dresses, and with 


proper care will last for years. A Dress Shieid 
that protects the dress alone performs but part 
of its mission. The Universal Shield may be 
worn next to the body and thus protect all the 
clothing, and they are as easily laundered as a 
handkerchief. Price 34¢. per pair, by mail or 
at all first-class dealers. Manufactured only by 


SIGSBEE COMPANY, Ayer, Mass. 
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GROCERIES, ETC. 
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Ice-Cream Time 


has come again. Vanilla is the Queen of Ice-Cream flavors, but 
the high cost of vanilla beans prompts unscrupulous extract makers 
to put upall sorts of chemical concoctions under the name of vanilla 
that contain no vanilla at all. Ice-Cream properly made is very 
healthful. Where people are made ill eating ice-cream investi- 
gation usually shows that the cream was flavored with one 
of these bogus flavors. To avoid this, use 


Baker’s Vanilla, 


Guaranteed Pure. 








Any cer can 
y Mo Baker's 
if he will. 
BAKER 
EXTRACT 
co. 
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50 Different Packages. 


Our large variety affords biscuit for every conceivable 
occasion. You practically get them direct from the oven, 
as our special air- and damp-proof package keeps them 
fresh and crisp during their brief stay at your Grocer’s. 


From the OVEN to YOU me 








Y) 
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CRYSTAL 
—az~| BLUE} 


gives a beautiful tint and 
restores the color to linens, 
laces and goods that are : 
worn and faded. 


Be sure that you get SAW YER’S. 


} 40 YEARS THE PEOPLE’S CHOICE. | 
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% UNION CLU 
sa COFFEE = 


| No Better Coffee Grows. | 








You have to use some- 
body’s coffee ; why not use 
Union Club, and get a 
present besides ? 





Mail coupons direct to us. Premiums 


ie are sent at once, all charges prepaid. 
We are now giving 


away (in exchange for coffee 
coupons) this beautiful 


TENNIS RACKET. 


White ash frame, black walnut throat. 
Scored gum-wood handle. Strung with 
red and white gut. Retails at $4.00. 


FREE for Coffee Coupons. 


Ask your grocer for Union 
Club Coffee to-day. Send 
for Premium List. 


LINCOLN, SEYMS 
& COMPANY, 


Hartford, Conn. 
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“Always Ready!” 


MINUTE 


Tapioca, 
Gelatine ana 
Ng wee Coffee. 


“The very thing” for warm weather. The 
Gelatine and Tapioca for cold desserts, ices, 
etc., or for puddings, etc., made without much fire. 
Send 10 cents for Book of Recipes and story of 
The Minute Man, richly illustrated, and three 
Packages (a pint of each) of Minute Dainties. 
ADDRESS DEPT. F, 


WHITMAN GROCERY CO., 


THE MINUTE MAN. ORANGE, MASS. 
PESSESSSELESESOSELSSSESESESELESESESESSSEERSSESESES ESOS 


Berry or Ice-Cream Set 


The Set consists of 1 Bowl and 6 Saucers. Each piece is of Carlsbad 
china with colored floral decorations and gold edges. Chinaware of this 
quality is sold in our leading cities at a price much higher than that offered 
by us. Diameter of Bowl 9% inches; Saucers 5% inches. This Set will be 
found very convenient, as it can be used for salads, fruits or ice-cream. 
















The Bowl and six Saucers given only to Companion subscribers for 
ene new subscription and 30 cents extra. Price $1.25. Sent by express, 
charges in either case paid by receiver. Shipping weight 7 Ibs. \ 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
KessssssssssssssssssssssssesssesessesesessssesesesetesE 
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Canvas Wigwam 


A Tent for Boys. 











EAT) HIS is a tent made after the style of an Indian wigwam. 
ee It is 6% feet high, 6 feet in diameter at the base, and 

ne large enough for camping purposes, affording accom- 
medation for two boys. The material is a strong, brown- 
colored drill, sufficiently heavy to withstand an ordinary storm. 
It is quickly and easily pitched; six or seven saplings, which 
may be cut on the spot, furnish all the support that is necessary. 











The Wigwam will be given to Companion subscribers for 
one new subscription and 85 cents extra. Price $2.00. 
Sent by express, charges in either case paid by the receiver. 








PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
Publishers The Youth’s Companion. 

















